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The Author Journalist 


LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, LIBERTY, 
THIS WEEK, AND SATEVEPOST 


have bought or used 
six stories by Allan 

Bosworth within 
as many weeks. And 
we have kept this 
author appearing reg- 
ularly in these and 


five years. He came 
to us in 1938, after a 
few pulp sales... 


Allan R. Bosworth 


IF «-YOU HAVE SOLD LESS THAN 
$250.00 WORTH, OR NOTHING ... 
We also work with a few begipners 
worthy of our sponsorship, and will 
consider a few sample manuscripts to ae 
termine whether we can develop you 
into a_ selling writer—but we must 
charge you a reading fee until_ we sell 
$500 worth of your scripts. Our fees 
are $2.50 on manuscripts up to 2000 


per thousand on those 5-12,000, Special 
rates on longer novelets and novels. 
For this you receive an honest profes- 
sional appraisal of your work, revision 
and replot suggestions if it can be 
made salable, or our recommendation of 

salable scripts to editors and sugges- 
tions for new copy in line with your 
talents. 


Booklet, ‘‘Practical Literary Help’’ and 
latest market news letter on request. 


But—They're SOLD In New York! 


Whether you are writing from ‘‘somewhere in the Pacific’’ like Lieut. Commander 
Allan R. Bosworth, or from an address anywhere in the States, your stories must 
still be sold in New York. Writers in contact with the inside of things here in 
Néw York naturally have an edge in selling, because they are able to produce 
what the editors need today. 


But, no matter where you live, by working through this agency you can be in 
contact with the editors every day. You can sit in on the conferences when we 
visit editors or when they visit us; you can listen in when we talk to them over 
the phone; you can join us at lunch and share in the assignments, ideas, sugges- 
tions and market tips that pass over the table. And you can be sure that your 
copy is worthy of serious consideration by the editor at whom it is aimed, before 
we will back it with our reputation. If it needs improvement, we'll show you 
what’s wrong, why, and wherever possible, offer constructive suggestions. 


We are literary agents exclusively, interested only in developing profitable com- 
mission accounts. If you are a professional, or a new writer who has recently sold 
his first few stories, we invite you to let us prove that we can multiply your 
sales, better your markets and increase your writing income. 


WE WILL WORK WITH YOU ON STRAIGHT COMMISSION 

of 10% on American, 15% on Canadian and 20% on foreign sales, if you have sold 
$500.00 worth of fiction or articles to national magazines within the last year. If 
you have sold $250.00 worth, we will work with you at one-half reading fee 
charged beginners. Submit sample scripts, not over 10,000 words nor previously 
rejected, together with letter about yourself and list of sales made. 


August Lenniger Literary Agency 
56 West 45th St. New York 19, New York 


NEW MARKET HORIZONS 


will unfold to you under the Unified Sales Plan 


Complete coverage of all sales possibilities. International placement of your books, 
stories, articles, plays, photoplays and radio dramas. Circular A-74 Free. 


OTIS ADELBERT KLINE 


7 Established 1923 507 Fifth Ave., New York 17 

AU THOR Courses in 

; OF BOOKS: | MAGAZINE WRITING 

e 

7 qWe are established general Book Fiction — Non-Fiction 
Publishers. We offer you friendly practical home study training for 
editors and MS readers vb wi those who must work in spare time 
tists; punctual printers; agents for P 

: Great Britain and the Continent ; The Magazine Institute, a private school owned 

7 distribution at home and abroad. and operated by successful writers and editors, 

offers practical, up-to-date training in story 

qi you have tten book MS and article writing. You work in your own 

—On any oubject, 000 home. Every assignment you send in is re- 

Llecti 

sor | EXPERT INSTRUCTION 

to submit it, with the complete cer- A dit k 

: pea on your part that it will be mn experienced writer or editor takes you in 

read without delay, and of course all helping 

- you to find the type of work for which you are 

‘Welte ‘you pacer. naturally suited. Before long you are writing 

5 ps Fath unavailable, your MS will be re- in your own home fiction stories, essays, short 

4 racers gpg romptly and carefully. If sketches, whatever you are best — to Fo 

? py accept book will be pub- SEND THE COUPON TODAY for the free 

te lished seaneti and adequately. catalog which tells about opportunities in mag- 

azine writing. 


Dept. A 
370-374 DREXEL BUILDING 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


DORRANCE & COMPANY al bookstores.) 


MAGAZINE INSTITUTE, INC. 


(Incorperated 1920) 457B, 


50 Rockefeller Plaza 
Rockefeller Center, New York 20 
Please send your catalog, 


Name 


Address — 
(Inquiries confidential. No salesman will call). 
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MOSTLY PERSONAL 


By JOHN T. BARTLETT, Co-Publisher 


“MY writing career runs a 
line about as crooked as_ the 
graphs I’ve mentioned in my ar- 
ticle,’ relates Lawrence Treat 
(‘The Magic Mystery,” page 8). 
“I started off as a poet. I hit a 
lot of the little magazines that 
don’t pay. 

“One day I decided to make 
some money out of writing. I 
started off on the theory that any 
dope could write a _ detective 
story. I'd just learned how to work a typewriter, 
so I put a piece of paper in the machine and started 
in on Chapter One. No plot in mind, of course. 
That would have taken time, and time was money, 
and money was what I needed. So I just wrote. A 
whole book. And sold it as a pulp serial. It was 
10 years before I repeated. 

"T still think any dope can write a detective story, 
but I’m convinced that you have to be better than a 
dope to write a second one. That’s why I go in for 
charts. 

“As possibly may appear from the article, I live 
in the country. (Baptist Church Road, Yorktown 
Heights, New York.) It’s a comparatively new ex- 
perience for me, as I am city-bred. I’m learning the 
hard way. 

“I've just done a book, a mystery of course, on 
the local community which centers on the mile or so 
of dirt where I live. It’s a nice hunk of ccuntry 
.. . When the book is in print, I may have to move 
out’ On the other hand, I just bought a shotgun and 
I have wooden blinds to seal off all the windows, so 
I may be able to ride out the storm.” 

In chronological order, these are Mr. Treat’s mys- 
tery novels: ‘“B As In Banshee,” “D As In Dead,” 
“H As In Hangman,” and “O As In Omen.” Out in 
November will be his latest, ‘The Leather Man” 
(Duell, Sloan & Pearce.) 


AAA 


Henry La Cossitt’s grandfather employed Mark 
Twain on the Hannibal Gazette in 1846. The new 
editor of Collier's is strictly a Missouri product. 
Graduating from the state university’s school of jour- 
nalism in 1923, he began a career which, with numer- 
ous changes in place and nature of employment, was 
thoroughly in the newspaper tradition. Reporting 
and copy-writing in St. Louis; special correspondence 
from Central and South America, Africa, Europe 
and the Near East; a spell as editor with Doubleday 
Doran under Harry Maule; scenario writing with 
Universal Pictures and editing for Twentieth Century 
Fox. At times he free-lanced. 

La Cossitt became an American Magazine editor 
in 1941, did the job so well he was moved to Col- 
lier’s last winter. Now he succeeds Charles Cole- 
baugh as editor. His photograph appears on our 
cover this month. 

With use of slightly smaller type, Collier's is now 
able to publish an additional short story and article 
in each issue. Short-shorts, short stories, serials, ar- 
ticles as short as 300 words, with special emphasis on 
one-pagers of 1200 words, all are in constant de- 
mand. Fiction editor is Allan Marple. 


AAA 


Marjorie Mueller Freer, who is best known to many 
by her maiden name (she married Howard Freer, the 
water color artist; less than two years ago), has been 


John T. Bartlett 


3 


active in various fields. Her ‘Plan For Plotting” is a 
feature of this issue. She writes—— 

“I was born in Berlin, Conn., May 2, 1911, and 
in 1932 graduated from Barnard College, where I 
majored in writing and languages. After that I 
taught creative writing, dramatics, and languages in 
high school for five years, meanwhile directing and 
writing for Little Theatre productions, writing radio 
serials, plays, and novelty programs for United States 
and Canadian syndication as well as running my own 
radio dramatic show over a five-state network. 


“In 1937 I spent six months abroad, traveling and 
contacting English and European radio stations. On 
my return I continued writing for radio syndication, 
handled radio and newspaper fashion accounts for an 
advertising agency, then accepted the advertising 
managership of a Hartford specialty shop and be- 
gan writing for Mademoiselle and other magazines. 
I became advertising manager for Sage-Allen & Co., a 
large Hartford, Conn., department store, taught crea- 
tive writing at Hillyer Junior College and, along 
with radio and magazine writing, have been working 
on a humorous and informative history of fashion 
and a three-act play .. .” 

Among Mrs. Free’s broadcast radio material are 
“So, You Think You Know Fashion,” a humorous 
and informative quiz show on past and present fash- 
ions; “Women On Parade,” a monologue series; 
“New Anchorage,’’ a children’s serial; “Men And 
Music,”” dramatizations of the lives of famous com- 
posers; “So, You Think You Know America,” a 
travelogue quiz show; “Manager Preferred,’ ‘The 
Man Everybody Knows,” ‘‘Wistaria Hour,” “Pastor- 
ale,” “Return Flight,’’ and many other half-hour dra- 
matic shows which have been broadcast from coast 
to coast. Her address is Catalpa Cottage, Berlin, 


Conn. 
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Nelson Antrim Crawford (‘Editors Are Funny 
Guys’’) has been editor-in-chief of Household, To- 
peka, Kansas, since 1928, previous to which year he 
had edited, in whole or part, such diverse publications 
as Kansas Churchman, Farm & Fireside, Midland, and 
the Yearbook of Agriculture. Now in his fifties, he 
has compiled anthologies, written novels, verse, and 
many non-fiction books of one kind and another, and 
made numerous contributions to encyclopaedias. He 
lectures on literary subjects. . . . Clay Perry is a 
Pittsfield, Mass., free-lance whose published work 
includes much fiction; Floyd T. Wood is a Montana 
writer. 
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Published Monthly at 
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4 
John T. and Margaret A. Bartlett, Editors 
and Publishers 
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David Raffelock, Associate Editor 


Student Writer Department, Conducted by 
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The Author & Journalis: 


“The future belongs to those who prepare for it.” 


Maren Elwood 


Authors’ representative, literary collaborator. 
Author of the current non-fiction best seller, 
CHARACTERS MAKE YOUR STORY, published 
by Houghton, Mifflin, recommended by the 
Book-of-the-Month Club. 


FICTION 


Professional | xavio 
ARTICLE 


Training FEATURE 
SCREEN 


for Writers journatism 
ENGLISH 


Study by mail. Studio lectures. Individual 


manuscript criticism. ... Personal, directed 


writing. For information write: 


MAREN ELWOOD 
6362 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood, Calif. 


Announcing Publication of 


TECHNIQUE SELLS THE 
SHORT SHORT 


By Robert Oberfirst 
(Bruce Humphries, Inc.) 


160 pp. i $2.00 


Bruce Humphries, Inc., is publishing in book form 
my series of short short story analyses currently 
appearing in The Writer. These chapters ‘analyze 
penetratingly the short shorts published by qual- 
ity, slick, pulp, and syndicate markets. This vol- 
ume should help you in the writing, slanting and 
selling of your short shorts in current markets. 
The chapters include: 


1. Writing the Short Short Story. 

2. Cutting Sells a Short Short. 

. Analysis of a Pulp Magazine Short Short Story. 

. Analysis of a Liberty Short Short. 

Analysis of Liberty’s $1,000 Short Short. 

. Analysis of a Collier’s Short Short Story. 

. Analysis of a This Week Short Short Story. 

. Analysis of a Quality Magazine Short Short Story. 

. Analysis of an Esquire Short Short Story. 

. Analysis of a Ladies’ Home Journal Short Short 
Story. 


11. Analysis of a New Yorker Short Short Story. 
SEND YOUR ADVANCE ORDER FOR THIS 
VALUABLE BOOK NOW TO 

ROBERT OBERFIRST 


Literary Agent 
Woodbine New Jersey 


Vacations cost money! This year, wise writers, whether 
beginners or professionals, will spend their vacation 
money and leisure on something that will pay divi- 


dond 


ent of writing knowledge and tech- 
the wise ones! 


Acceptance is what every writer seeks. There is no other 
field in which there is such a tremendous demand for new 
writers than in that of radio. A schedule of SIXTY-FOUR 
THOUSAND PROGRAMS daily must be met if the radio 
industry is to maintain its prestige and power. It MUST 

FREE HAVE new writers! TODAY is the best day to get into this 
interesting and lucrative field. 


**Air Talent Times”’ 
Compiled and edited 


VACATION SPECIAL! Write today for information 


in Hollywood's Radio about our rates for July and August. No obligation, 


Center. Chockfull of 
nformation, news, 
personalities and 


of course. 


free on request. 


Studio G, Radio Center—Hollywood 28, Calif. 
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EDITORS ARE FUNNY GUYS 
-_I'M ONE OF THEM 


By NELSON ANTRIM CRAWFORD, 


Editor of Household 


BACK in the dear dead days when a man could 
set up as an editor with a shirttail of type, a quart 
of rotgut whisky, and a propensity for criminal libel, 
kindly folks used to vary the routine of vituperation 
and C.0.D. shipments of newsprint by dropping into 
the office and proudly presenting a sheet of hand- 
writing (on both sides, of course) with the remark, 
“T just brought in something to help you fill up your 
paper.” 

It was a darn good idea in those times. It gave the 
editor an opportunity to catch up on his serious 
drinking, and incidentally to pick up an ad or two. 
Furthermore, whatever was brought in was likely to 
be read more assiduously than the editor's own ful- 
minations on national and international affairs, stem- 
ming from his admiration for William McKinley or 
William J. Bryan. And, if the item happened to be 
an obituary written by the pastor of the deceased, it 
was good for the sale of at least twenty extra copies 
of the paper—fifty if the rev. gentleman had exer- 
cised his muse and concluded his essay with verse 
of his own composition: 

“We shall miss her fine fried chicken 
And her life of daily prayer. 
"Twas too bad she had to sicken, 
But God wanted her Up There.” 


Tradition dies hard, and there are still plenty of 
aspiring writers: who think every editor, whether of 
country weekly, metropolitan daily, or popular mag- 
azine, goes to bed every night wondering how he is 
going to fill the next issue of his publication. They 
write coy notes asking the editor if he would not like 
a monthly or weekly poem—even a daily poem—and 
suggesting that he send a list of fifty subjects on 
which he would like the muse to work. 

Writers of prose, for some reason, are less naive; 
doubtless they do not live so far on the heights as 
not to have heard of competition among writers—and 
among magazines—and rationing of paper. They 
know that any editor can fill his publication, though 
they can’t imagine why he selects what he does. 

I can tell them why, and so can any other editor. 
It is because he can’t find anything that he thinks 
is better. Perhaps his taste is atrocious—and there is 
a point in that. There is no editor whose taste is not 
bad at times. Maybe he got up with a bad taste in 
his mouth. Maybe he had a quarrel with the foreman 
of his composing room. Possibly he just kissed a 


beautiful woman and momentarily conceives the world 
to be all sweetness and light. 

Such factors warp the judgment of an editor, just 
as they warp the judgment -of anyone else, for in- 
credible as it may sometimes seem, editors are human 
beings. Their temporary attitude toward life may 
cause them to reject what they otherwise would ac- 
cept, and accept what they otherwise would turn down. 
I never have known an editor who would not admit 
—at least to a fellow editor—being ashamed of some 
things he had published and wishing he had pub- 
lished material that he had once rejected and later 
saw in another magazine. 

An editor ‘may even get cold feet about a manu- 
script that he has accepted but not yet published. Sev- 
eral years ago I sold an article to a well-known mag- 
azine. It remained unpublished for months. I wanted 
to use the substance of it in a book, and I wrote the 
editor about the matter. He promptly sent the manu- 
script back, saying, “I thought this was a fine piece 
when I bought it, and probably it is, but I have suf- 
fered a change of the editorial mind—a phenomenon 
with which you doubtless are wholly familiar. Do 
what you like with the article.” Which seemed very 
handsome and unmercenary to me, though he must 
have done it to spare his readers unnecessary anguish. 

Such an incident is no indication that the editor is 
not a good one. Rather, it is an indication that he is. 
All sensible men change their minds, admit it, and 
take whatever loss is involved. 

Failures in the editorial chair are something quite 
different. For example, there is the type of editor who 
has a deep-seated contempt for his readers. One such 
in my acquaintance regularly referred to her audience 
as the Amalgamated Association of Dishwashers. The 
other would find a drunk in a bar and read manu- 
scripts to him. “If a drunk knows what they are about, 
they are just at the mental level of my readers,” he 
used to remark with satisfaction. 

Neither of these, of course, is now occupying an 
editorial chair. Their audiences may have been dumb, 
but no audience is dumb enough not to recognize a 
patent lack of sincerity. 

Almost as bad is the editor who never is sure of 
himself, who holds manuscripts for months without 
being able to determine whether he wants them. A 
highly successful editor once said to me, “If I can’t 


decide whether I want a manuscript within twenty- 
four hours after I have read it, | am no editor.’ Most 
of us are not that good, but we can make up our 
minds within a reasonable time. 

Naturally, however, in these days of shortage of 
help in editorial offices as everywhere else, reports 
are likely to be slower than in normal times. An au- 
thor should not forget that an editor has a multitude 
of duties aside from reading manuscripts. An editor, 
on the other hand, should not use that fact as an ex- 
cuse for unnecessary delay. 

The average editor, as I know him, does not fall 
into any of the unpleasant categories I have listed. 
He shas pretty good taste, is fully as businesslike as 
the average business man, and has a sincere interest 
in his readers. He is usually excessively polite and, 
like most polite persons and all authors, a vain fel- 
low. 

It does not follow that a personal reference will 
make him like a writer's work. Every editor has re- 
ceived dozens of letters from literary aspirants—main- 
ly women—who were thrilled by his voice over the 
radio or who admire the way he wears his hair in a 
published photograph. One writer told me in a letter 
that she understood I was ‘‘well, on the plump side” 
and that she had always liked portly men—who con- 
sistently appreciated humor such as hers. The boys 
and girls in the office still clip cartoons of circus 
fat men for my edification, and one of them, disguis- 
ing his voice, called me up one evening at my home 
to ask if I would wrestle a peripatetic giant who calls 
himself the Bulgarian Bull—each of us to weigh in 
at 300 pounds. 

After all, the best way to tickle an editor’s vanity 
is to submit good manuscripts. His vanity is most 
likely concerned with his editing. If it were con- 
cerned with his personal appearance, his voice, his 
social contacts, he would more probably be a neck- 
tie designer, the proprietor of a haberdashery, a so- 
ciety reporter, or a movie actor. 

If you submit a good manuscript to an editor, he 
is prone to regard it as a personal compliment. Even 
though it is unsuited. to his magazine but is definite- 
ly first-class writing, he is pleased, for in the daily 
grind he has to read so much tripe. Probably he will 
ask you to submit something else. In any event he 
will remember your name; it does not take too re- 
tentive a memory to hold the names of all the good 
magazine writers. 

The term good extends even to the physical ap- 
pearance of the manuscript. That is something one 
doesn’t ordinarily learn in school; teachers talk often 
about rough genius—though God knows either 
roughness or genius would shock them silly—and 
their pupils consider that means misspelling and poor 


typing. 


When H. L. Mencken was editing the American 
Mercury, he told me he never had received a badly 
typed manuscript that was worth anything. My ex- 
perience does not quite coincide with his—perhaps 
only to the extent of 95 per cent. The manuscripts 
of one distinguished American novelist look like 
something the cat dragged in from the alley. Editors 
excuse this characteristic because the author lives in 
a very remote place—fifty miles, I should guess, from 
a professional typist. I have occasionally received 
first-class writing in poor mechanical form from other 
writers. But this is rare. 

Certainly a poorly prepared manuscript is handi- 
capped at the start. By the nature of his profession 
an editor is careful about typographical appearance 
—he has to be or his magazine will meet a frigid re- 
ception from both readers and advertisers. While he 
admires good writing, he is accustomed to seeing it 
in good technical form. 

Moreover, a manuscript that shows the signs of 
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having “gone the rounds” is likely to have one strike 
on it to begin with. Probably, the editor figures, this 
is not too good, or someone else would have grabbed 
it. His vanity may enter in definitely here. If this 
author has any confidence in my taste or in the char- 
acter of my magazine, he thinks, why did he try every 
other editor first? The author must not amount to 
much after all. 


Of course any sensible editor realizes that financial 
considerations may enter in—and that is O.K.—but 
the best-paying magazines get as mussed and dog- 
eared manuscripts as do the poorest-paying. Too many 
authors, I fear, look upon literature as the rev. cler 
look upon sainthood: the noblest beauty is to e 
found beneath a mean exterior. 


True, a beautifully prepared manuscript may not 
have a thing in it, but all that means is that the au- 
thor is a stuffed shirt. Stuffed shirts cannot sell them- 
selves to a competent editor. 


How does an editor reach his conclusions other- 
wise than through confidence that he knows a good 
thing when he sees it? There are editors who have 
that confidence in supreme degree. While they keep 
staffs of readers, they pay no attention to their judg- 
ment except to the elimination of the impossible. “I 
always know a good story,” an editor of this type 
said to me once, “because it makes me feel as if I 
were on a sky rocket. Woosh—and a blaze of glory.” 
There is the impressionist par excellence. Whatever 
else he does, he certainly produces a highly person- 
alized magazine. 

At the other extreme is the editor who applies the 
democratic process to literature. He submits every 
worthy manuscript to a vote of the staff, in some cases 
requiring unanimity for acceptance, in other cases a 
mere majority. 

The criticism of this method, by those who do not 
use it, is that it may result in the acceptance of es- 
sentially mediocre material—manuscripts which any 
reader will think are pretty good but which will ex- 
cite no reader to genuine enthusiasm or hearty dis- 
approval. Most editors would agree that it works bet- 
ter with articles than with fiction, Indeed, the maga- 
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zines that employ it are generally those which devote 
their major attention to discussion, usually of current 
affairs. 

The’ average editor follows a middle-of-the-road 
course. He takes the reports of his readers, considers 
them in the light of his own reaction. He may get an 
outside reading on a doubtful manuscript; always he 
will do so if the subject-matter is outside his know]l- 
edge and that of his associates. He doesn’t want some 
reader writing in to tell him that chicharros is not the 
usual word for green peas, in Peru or that kangaroos 
do not give birth to triplets. He hates inaccuracy as 
much as a bishop hates sin. 

Or an editor may obtain an outside reading in or- 
der to get the slant of a non-professional. The edi- 
torial sanctum is hardly an ivory tower, but it some- 
times seems to him a tower of Babel. Not a few edi- 
tors impose on their wives for judgment of manu- 
scripts. William F. Bigelow, when editor of Good 
Housekeeping, did so quite regularly. 

Finally, in the light of the reactions of others, plus 
his own critical judgment, the editor makes his deci- 
sion. This method is the practice of an overwhelm- 
ing majority of magazines. 

It has its drawbacks—as what system does not? 
It involves the editor’s personal prejudices—and none 
of us is judicial-minded enough not to have an abund- 
ance of them. The editor-in-chief of a chain of maga- 
zines and I were arguing one day about cats. He dis- 
likes them; I think they are wonderful. He said he 
would never picture a cat on the cover of one of his 
magazines because he felt that only a small minority 
of readers liked cats. I insisted he was wrong, and 
pointed to the large and increasing number of adver- 
tisers that feature cats as a copy lead. Certainly, I 
maintained, they were not bent on offending their 
customers—and they probably know what their cus- 
tomers like. The point is that we both are doubtless 
prejudiced. I have to be cautious not to get too many 
cats into my magazine. 

Another prejudice of mine is against the story— 
generally a short-short—which leads the reader to be- 
lieve, for example, the central female character to be 
the boy’s sweetheart, but finally reveals that she is his 
grandmother from Muscatine. I don’t like to be 
tricked, even by a playful author. Naturally, I believe 
that readers share my prejudice—but perhaps they 
do not. Certainly not all editors do, for I see stories 
of my least-liked type in the magazines. 

I know an editor who won't let a snake appear in 
his magazine. Even a victim of delirium tremens has 
to see elephants or porcupines rather than rattlers if 
he is to weave his way through the pages of that pub- 
lication. Another editor won't admit a psychiatrist 
as a character in a story; he is against the profession. 

On the constructive side, the competent editor usu- 
ally has a better sense of timing, as related to reader 
interest, than have his younger associates. Likewise 
he is less likely than they to under-estimate the taste 
of readers. Taste, not knowledge. There is a strong 
tendency among the young, fresh from college, to 
over-estimate the knowledge and under-estimate the 
taste of a magazine’s audience. The average person 
has not a tremendous fund of information, such as a 
professional journalist possesses, but he has fairly 
sure instincts. He recognizes honest, sincere writing 
——and likes it. 

Of course every method of selecting manuscripts 
boils down to the personality of the editor. If he de- 
pends to a large extent on his associates, after all, he 
selected them. 

There is no formula for successful editing, or for 
successful editors, as one can easily discover through 
talking with a dozen of them. They differ in appear- 
ance, in manner, in conversation, in point of view. 
If they didn’t, all magazines would be pretty much 


alike, and there would not be many of them. Which 
would be a sad thing for authors, for editors, and for 
the fortunate diversity of minds that make up Ameri- 
ca. To authors, an editor will doubtless always seem 
a funny guy—and in moments of introspection he 
seems so to himself. But there is method, both con- 
scious and unconscious, back of it all. 


HILLMAN’S “PAGEANT” IN 
MARKET 


Hillman Periodicals will launch in early fall a new 
national magazine of general circulation, pocket or 
“digest’’ size, edited by Eugene Lyons, for the past 
five years editor of American Mercury. The maga- 
zine will publish only original material, in articles, 
short stories, photographic features and color lay- 
outs. It will not carry advertising. 


“The initial issue will probably contain over 150 
pages,’ Alex L. Hillman announced. ‘The most 
modern printing methods will be used to produce one 
of the most beautifully packaged magazines of its type 
on the newsstands.” 


The new monthly, it is stated, “will try to reflect 
the variety, the drama, the problems, and the humor 
of the American and the world scene. We will do it 
in words, in pictures, in drawings and cartoons— 
but all related to the immediate interests, the im- 
mediate problems and the immediate entertainment of 
the average American.” 


Emile Schurmacher, until recently on the editorial 
staff of The American Weekly, is managing editor. 
Mr. Schurmacher reports editorial needs to A. & J., 
not stating rates, as follows: 

“Articles on any and all subjects of interest to a 
mass circulation periodical. Except on certain lead 
articles, 2000 .words will be the top length. But 
there is no bottom length—pieces as short as a terse 
paragraph filler will be carefully read and considered. 

“Fiction: We can absorb only one or two very short 
stories of literary value. 

“Pictures: Complete photo stories of exceptional 
interest that lend themselves to pictorial narration, 
whether in black and white or in full color; also in- 
dividual photographs of unusual scenes, personalities, 

Editor Lyons transferred from American Mercury 
to Pageant on June 15. He will continue to con- 
tribute regularly to the Mercury. Address of Hillman 
Periodicals is 1476 Broadway, New York 18. 


READ ‘EM AND WEEP 
By WILLIAM W. PRATT 


Imagine yourself in an editor’s chair 
Where manuscripts fall by the ton; 
Imagine perusing the foul and the fair; 
The former, of course, ten to one. 


Imagine the deadlines, the oft ringing phone, 
The wading through reams of rejects, 

And then picture scanning a few of your own— 
No wonder they didn’t bring checks! 


. By LAWRENCE TREAT 


The Author & Journalist 


] THE MAGIC MYSTERY 


IF you do an_ occasional 
story that opens with the 
éclat of a high school student 
theme, proceeds with the im- 
pact of an old lady walking 
uphill on a windy day, and 
hits a climax like a condolence 
letter to Aunt Minnie’s step- 
son—well, that’s life. We all 
do it, once in a while. But if 
the same thing happens to a 
book, it means months of 
work thrown out of the win- 
dow and a psychological slap 
in the face that may condition 
your whole career. 

A book—it's got to be good. 

That goes, of course, for the first one. It has to be 
better than the average to get past the office gate. It 
goes for the second and third and fourth, because 
that’s when you're hell-bent to build up sales and a 
reputation. And if you've done a half dozen or more, 
then you can tell me. 

In this article, I'm speaking exclusively of book- 
length mystery fiction. Perhaps I should start with a 
more fundamental question. Why write it? 

It doesn’t bring in much money, especially at the 
beginning. The sales are almost exclusively to rental 
libraries, and when you get your royalty checks, you 
wonder whether you're in business or whether your 
publisher mistook you for a philanthropist. After the 
first one or two, you'll probably be selling reprint 
rights, which entail a first printing of fifty thousand 
or so. What you get out of it will make you think 
you're the end product of a financial swindle. Never- 
theless, you’re not just a writer any more; you're an 
author. 
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Not merely the vanity of it. Not simply the pose 
of pointing to a book shelf and saying, “Oh, yes, 
my latest.” But rather, one of the solid steps in your 
career. As a result, maybe stories begin to sell a little 
easier and to bring in slightly higher rates. Occa- 
sionally you even get a letter from a magazine sug- 
gesting you do a piece for them. And in the distance, 
of course, there’s always the mirage. Hollywood, and 
a serial for the slicks. 

I said a mirage. The slicks are a peculiar animal 
at best, and their peculiarities are legendary. As for 
Hollywood, outside of series stuff, like the Falcon, 
the Saint, Michael Shane, etc., the mysteries which 
they buy in a year can be put inside your hat. 

So—a mirage. Nevertheless, there are solid prac- 
tical reasons for writing mystery fiction, and even 
solider intangible ones. For instance, in a book you 
say what you please and not what you think the edi- 
tor wants. And if he asks for changes, you can fight 
him over every comma. 

In terms of integrity, a book can mean a lot. And 
despite the hard-boiled attitude the professional writ- 
er takes, that you can have posterity and he'll take 
the cash, nevertheless every one of us, and particul- 
arly at present, has picked a typewriter instead of a 
riveting gun because he has something to say. 

He has to say it. He may sneak it in under a crack 
in the publisher's door or he may fool himself and 
write it in between the lines, but it’s always there. 
And the better the story, the more: of it. Read your 
own back.stuff and you'll know you've done a philo- 


sophical strip-tease and. bared yourself down to the 
last glittering G-string. That’s why you write. You're 
an, exhibitionist in print. 

My mysteries take me from three to four months. 
They're carefully written and they have a few things 
to say and I don’t knock them off at high speed and 
fake the bad spots. They're not works of art, but when 
I lend them to people, I never have to say, with the 
apologetic look of my pulp days, “Oh, just a pot 
boiler.” 

Every writer's methods differ from those of every 
other writer, as much as the words he puts down. 
What may be the apple of my eye is just mud in 
yours. However, in the hope that some of my meth- 
ods may be suggestive, I'm giving them in as much 
detail as space permits. But it’s worth repeating— 
they're personal, they're individual and I violate them 
with complete abandon. If a good idea comes to me 
while I’m at the typewriter—and I rely heavily on 
just that—my outline goes in the waste basket. 

I figure on a month of preparation, a month of 
writing and a month of revision. Since nothing ever 
goes on: schedule, the fourth month forms my strat- 
egic reserve of time. 

I don’t start until I have at least two ideas. They 
may not be important by the time the book is finished, 
although usually they are, but they are necessary to 
the stoking of my own engines. Background, theme, 
murder mechanism, character—they may fall under 
any of those headings. In “O As In’ Omen,” for in- 
stance, I decided to use extra-sensory perception 
(telepathy and clairvoyance) as my theme. Someone 
dreaming a murder that actually happened—that was 
the idea that set me off. 

Then I waited until I hit on a second theme. The 
wives of all the glamorized detectives of fiction— 
how do they react? Dont their thwarted egos want 
to take a poke at these preening, self-important 
sleuths who, dominate every book and every character 
in it? Sure. So I had my basic materials. Now figure 
out who killed whom, and why, and I was ready to 
work, 

Up to this point, the process was what might loose- 
ly be called inspirational. I didn’t sit down in a chair 
and concentrate. I had no deadline and nothing ready 
when the catalogue went to press. I meditated rather 
vaguely, while I was going to sleep and while I was 
shaving or driving a car or just watching the termites 
eat out the foundations of my house. In the course of 
ae something was bound to hit me, and I waited 
or it. 

After I had what I’ve mentioned above, I started 
using my sancrosanct morning hours, which are my 
chief period of productiveness. For some three weeks, 
I did nothing but write notes. Describe the charac- 
ters, give them backgrounds, put them in subterranean 
caves and in barrooms and barns. Other characters 
come along, get interesting or important. Work on 
them. Confront them. Let them fight and act. See 
how clever they are. Find out their hobbies, their 
families and finances. Motives and scenes begin to 
emerge. A hopeless hodgepodge, most of which will 
have to be torn up. But the chief incidents, the emo- 
tional crises and the living stuff of excitement are 
formed. Whole pages are finished copy, needing no 
revision. 

Occasionally I'd work on clues, listing all the pos- 
sible evidence relating to the crime. Another day I'd 
build up a case against each of my characters. It did- 
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n't particularly matter what I wrote, so long as I 
piled it up and packed it in a tin box. 

At the end of those weeks, | number every page, 
a red numeral for every incident or sequence. Then 
I boil down to its essentials the material connected 
with each number and I try to fit it together. Lots of 
it won't do. What belongs, what seems to follow, I 
list on a sheet of paper, working with my red num- 
bers rather than with the incidents themselves. I jug- 
gle them, rearrange and finally come up with a rough, 
disjointed skeleton. 

Then for the first time I sit down at my typewriter 
and think in terms of story. I simply copy, in order, 
everything I have which I expect to use. I work from 
my red numbers and fill in missing spots as I go 
along. Here and there, a new scene emerges. The 
result is a crude plot, which I again boil down to the 
shortest possible synopsis, which might read some- 
thing like this: “Scene at well. Carl wakes up. Eve 
scared, the midnight snack.” Etc. You can’t get an 
over-all view of a plot if it covers more than a couple 
of pages, and that over-all view is necessary when 
you prune and patch and form a judgment on the 
fundamental structure. 

I spend the next day buying a large sheet of white 
shelf paper and pasting it on an equally large piece 
of cardboard. Then I try to write the opening pages 
of my first chapter. They're terrible. I go out to the 
garden and weed cutworms. 


Next day, the maid gets enough courage to clean 
my study. She finds the cardboard and asks what 
that thing is for. I tell her it’s a book. She laughs. 
I knock her out with a hammer. My wife administers 
first aid and I lock myself in another room with the 
cardboard and draw vertical lines on it. By that time 
it’s a chart. All I have to do is fili it in. 

The boiled down outline is then chaptered and 
transferred across the top of the cardboard, each chap- 
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ter numbered and its incidents written in at the head 
of one of the columns. Then, horizontally across the 
cardboard, I draw a kind of graph to show my story 
line, its emotional climaxes. 

In the perfect graph, there are two or three small 
peaks in each chapter and a slightly sharper one at 
the end of each. In general, the peaks rise from patt- 
way up the slopes of the preceding crests, so that 
there is a gradual upswing. Occasionally these up- 
swings break, where a new story thread is brought 
in, and start at a much lower level. Every fifty pages 
or so (roughly five for a two hundred and fifty page 
book, typed pages), there should be a strong climax 
shaped like a cockeyed trylon. The violent death of 
a character is the type of climax represented by one 
of these trylons. The general story line sweeps up- 
ward, not in a smooth progression, but rather with 
little saw-shaped notches. And the last fifth should 
vibrate like all hell. 

If the diagram isn’t right, something’s wrong with 
the book. Then I go back to my larger outline and 
start inserting, strengthening and sharpening, and then 
transferring these new and numbered scenes to my 
graph. I keep at it until my story line looks right and 
has the proper profile. 

At that point I spend a day trying to fnd the col- 
ored pencils that I used for my last book. They're 
important. Green numbers for clues, so that I can 
see whether they’re evenly spaced and not lost sight 
of. Occasionally I find several chapters in a row in 
which clues. don’t appear. That means I’ve lost sight 
of my mystery and that my detection line isn’t com- 
ing through. 

The blue pencil may mean background. Wherever 
it's adequately worked in, I make blue crosses. Now 
I'm really getting down to color work. A different 
color for each character, and a mark to show each 
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chapter in which he appears. Usually, I discover I've 
forgotten somebody or other for a mere hundred 
pages. I insert him in the outline and make appro- 
priate marks on my chart. 

I am now the author of a complicated graph which 
I look at every morning. Am I ready to write? No! 
I go back to stories. For a month. When I come back 
to my book and my chart, I may change the whole 
thing. 

I reread my notes and I check the chart. I make 
feeble attempts to write a beginning that will set the 
emotional tone for the whole book. By and by I have 
something. Then I go, full steam. For a couple of 
weeks, seven days a week. Write in the morning, 
write or revise in the afternoon, make notes every 
evening for the next day’s work. 

Around the middle of the book, I get sick or go 
stale or just plain disgusted. I tie tin cans to cats and 
beat children and cheat the grocer. Around then, I 
usually change my murderer. 

That change is important. The whole book has been 
plotted to make X guilty. Now I revise and he isn’t. 
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Y is. And I won't even hint at it until the last pos- 
sible page, where I spring my twist-over. I figure I 
ought to fool the reader because, after all, I fooled 
myself. 

With the amount of preparation I’ve put in, my 
characters should be real and my last three or four 
chapters should practically write themselves. They've 
been built up to, thanks to that chart, and they're just 
waiting to pop. Besides, in my original note-taking, 
I've already written the chief scenes and I just copy 
them off. No worries about the climaxes being ef- 
fective. 

The rest of it is easy. A few weeks away from the 
book so that I can come back to it with some degree 
of detachment, and then I revise. Carefully, going 
over every sentence. This is the time for polishing. 
The main lines are there and don’t have to be touched. 


(Accurately for characters, loosely for clues, the 
reproduced chart represents Mr. Treat’s “The Leather 
Man,” to be published in November by Duell, Sloan 
& Pearce.) 


| PLAN FOR PLOTTING 


By MARJORIE MUELLER FREER 


Here is a very simple, usable 
plan for plotting stories and 
characters which does away 
with the waste motion of un- 
planned writing and helps in- 
sure three-dimensional charac- 
terizations as well as a strong 
plot: 


TYPE: Short story, short- 
short, one-act play or radio 
play. (The example will be 


Marjorie Mueller Freer a short story). 


CHARACTERS: List each one by name, personal 
credo* or pet hate* out of which he grew, func- 
tion in the story or play, outstanding physical char- 
acteristic, individual gesture or mannerism, out- 
standing personal characteristic (dominant charac- 
ter trait), idiosyncracy (the character's hobby, per- 
sonal weakness or “Achilles Heel” by which he 
may be manipulated, and what's ‘‘eating’’ him or 
what he wants to accomplish or has to decide. (In 
character description use the technique of the 
caricaturist rather than that of the portrait painter). 


EXAMPLES 


Name: Madame Maria Mercedes—chief character. 
Credo Out of Which She Grew: Self-reliance is 
an anchor in all kinds of circumstances. 
Outstanding Physical Characteristic: A pouter pig- 
eon silhouette . . .-and a strut as energetic as that 
of a pigeon. 


Individual Gesture or Mannerism: Highly expres- . 


sive, voluble hands which are a give-away to her 
state of mind. 
Outstanding Personal Characteristic: 
herself alone in a crisis. 

Character's Personal Weakness or Achilles Heel: 


Relying on 


Madame considers herself a connoisseur of art and 
will sacrifice even her own plans to help a strug- 
gling artist. 

What's Eating Her: She wants to move her beauty 
products headquarters from Lexington to Fifth 
Avenue. 


Name: Salvador Romarez—the villain. 

Pet Hate Which Inspired Him: The person who's 
always looking out for the welfare and advance- 
ment of ‘number one.” 

Function in Story: The villain. He wants to 
marry Madame Mercedes because she has evolved 
a series of beauty products that are “sure fire.” 
Outstanding Physical Characteristic: A dapper ap- 
pearance (complete with waxed moustache) that 
belies his preoccupation with himself. 

Outstanding Gesture or Mannerism: Flourishing 
with his cane. (Sometimes Madame irrelevantly 
wondered if he went to bed with it.) 

Outstanding Personal Characteristic: Slippery—hard 
to pin down. 

Achilles Heel: New ways to amass money. 

What's Eating Him: To get ahead financially in 
this country so that after the war he can go back 
to his own country and be a “Big Shot.” 


Name: Geoffrey White. 


Credo Which Inspired Him: 
-ity can keep one going. 


Faith in one’s abil- 


*Each one of your credos—the things you believe 
are so—and all of your pet hates—the things that 
make you see red—can be converted into a char- 
acter. Suppose, for example, that one of your 
credos is, “The underdog needs championing.” 
Then your chief character might very well be a 
modern Robin Hood who is always sticking out 
his neck to right the wrong. Pit this character 
against his opposite—a person growing out of 
your pet hate (letting everyone shift for himself, 
regardless of how underprivileged he may be) 
and you'll have fireworks. 
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Function in story: Another struggling painter who 
arouses Madame Mercedes’ interest. 


Outstanding Physical Characteristic: Hard of hear- 
ing—and with a fragile physique to match. 
Outstanding Gesture: Shaking his bushy mane out 
of his eyes. 

Outstanding Personal Characteristic: A childlike 
trust in people’s essential goodness. 

Achilles Heel: An audience for his water colors. 
What's Eating Him: To have his paintings ex- 
hibited in the major art shows—to win prize 
money and sell paintings so that he can have 
money for all the art supplies (paints, paper and 
frames) that he wants. 


Madame Mercedes’ headquarters are on a sec- 
ond-floor walk-up on Lexington Avenue near 125th 
St. She longs to hear the discreet rumble of the 
5th Avenue busses; instead she must put up with 
the clatter and bang of the 3rd Avenue El, the un- 
derground roar of the unfashionable East Side sub- 
way, the discordant blare of beginners’ brasses from 
the Music Emporium upstairs. With the exception 
of the water colors she has bought from hard-up 
artists and which have overflowed here from her 
home, her office has always been furnished plainly 
because she feels her stay here will be only a tem- 
porary one. (So far it has been 10 years). 


THEME: Credo or underlying personal belief which 
inspired the writer of the story or play. In our 
example, happy and successful human relationships 
mean more than all the material success in the 
world. 


TITLE: Make this as much as possible a catchy or 
curiosity-arousing title which embodies the central 
thought of your story or play. 


“TEN WorLps From FIFTH AVENUE” 


PLOT DIGEST: The complete story in a nutshell 
told in no more than a few sentences. 


Madame Mercedes decides that it’s now or never 
if she wants her dream of moving her cosmetic 
establishment to the Avenue to come true—even 
though it means marrying Romarez, a wealthy refu- 
gee she does not love and steeling herself against 
further demands from artists. But when all her 
plans are pretty well set, and Madame discovers 
that Romarez does not want her to buy paintings 
from Goeffrey White, another artist in whose work 
she has become interested, she decides to stay on 
Lexington Avenue where she can express her own 
individuality. 


ROUND ONE: Number One Man or Woman, the 
(The Opening) challenger, face to face with the 
“champ” or Pet Hate, the problem 
with which he has to wrestle. The problem is 
either one of accomplishment--something the main 
character wants to do, such as winning the hand 
of a girl, obtaining a different or better position 
or condition which will make it possible for him 
(or her) to carry out other plans for himself or 
his family. . . . or of decision—the character is 
faced by two courses of action, and in Round One 
we see him face to face with them. 


Madame Mercedes is determined that this time 
nothing will stand in the way of her ambition to 
make Fifth Avenue instead of Lexington her cos- 
metic headquarters. (Madame deals in peanut oil 
products which she sells to department stores as 
far west as Chicago). She decides that she has 
bought all the water colors she is going to, and 
determines to cultivate a wealthy refugee whom 
she has heretofore treated with scant attention. 


“Sure, it’s mush! Back home I was a love-pulp 


writer! 


THE KNOCKOUT ot To keep the story on the 
LAST ROUND: 


beam, it’s an excellent idea 
to plan the outcome of the 
story—who's going to come out on top and how.. 

Madame Mercedes tells Romarez her plan for 
establishing a trust fund for Goeffrey and other 
indigent artists. Romarez tells her that the reason 
she’s never gotten ahead is because she’s been fool- 
ish enough to help out people who would never 
get anywhere under their own power. After this 
homily, Romarez leaves saying he will meet her 
at the architect’s office where final plans for the 
Fifth Avenue salon are to be drawn up. Madame 
finally gets up to go, supposedly to join him, 
but instead of taking a taxi crosstown, she takes 
the uptown Lexington Avenue subway to Goeffrey’s 
studio in the Bronx. 


INTERMEDIATE Blow-by-blow description of how 
ROUNDS: 


our Fair-Haired Boy or Girl bat- 
tles against the odds—first the 
hero is on top, then the villain, but until the very 
last round, there is doubt about the outcome. (Use 
a brief paragraph to summarize each bout which 
ends in a minor knockout). 


Madame tells Geoffrey that she cannot see his 
water colors now—promises a vague ‘later’ and 
consoles herself with the thought that he'll probably 
be drafted and doing camouflage or art work in 
the army before long. 


Madame cultivates Romarez before she leaves 
for out-of-town on a tour of department stores to 
demonstrate her products. On one of their dates 
as they stroll along the Avenue, they notice a 
good business location for rent. Later when he 
proposes and offers to set her up in the shop they 
saw, she accepts. 


| 
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Madame returns from out-of-town and receives 
a visit from Geoffrey who misunderstood her 
“later” because he is hard of hearing and wonders 
why she hasn't been to his studio yet. Madame 
is frankly curious to see his things and decides 
there will be no harm in “just looking.” After a 
visit to Geoffrey’s makeshift studio, Madame is 
frankly enthusiastic, but Romarez squelches her in- 
terest and points out that there is only one thing 
that’s important now—plans for the new salon. 
Madame sees the logic in his argument, but she 
can't get the paintings out of her mind. 

Madame’s rebellion towards Romarez grows 
when she hears that Geoffrey has been classified 
4-F by the army. She doesn’t quite know yet what 


HOW TO WRITE FOR APPAREL ARTS 


PUBLISHED by Esquire, Inc., Apparel Arts, 919 
North Michigan Ave., Chicago, is a de luxe trade 
magazine for men’s stores. In general page size and 
bulk it resembles Esquire. Recently, the editors set 
out to expand coverage, developing correspondents 
throughout the U. S. In this program, they employed 
a manual, “How to Write for Apparel Arts.” In his 
foreword, C. Willard Ware, editor, said— 


“This is frankly a pep talk. 

“I want more news from you men and women 
in the cities outside New York. I want geograph- 
ical representation on Apparel Arts, and you're the 
people who can do it for me... . 

“On the following pages you will find examples 
of what we consider good news items. Use them 
as your guide in sending us copy and pictures for 
Apparel Arts.” 


As a free-lance market, Apparel Arts is not out- 
standing. There are scores of trade publications which 
buy much more heavily. This manual for correspond- 
ents, however, merits our attention, for in blueprint- 
ing what Apparel Arts wants, and what the magazine 
will pay, it highlights types of material which are 
in general demand among trade journals. 

With tabbed-in proofs of actual articles, Editor 
Ware illustrates and describes the kinds of material 
he seeks. 

1. One-page stories. An example—''State Street 
Saroyan . . . “An American by Birth and a Men's 
Merchant by Choice, Zareh Thomajan Writes Bos- 
ton’s Most Avidly Read Retail Advertising Copy.” 
Three reproduced advertisements. One photograph. 
Store interior with Zareh, 170 words of text. 

“This story was worth $15 to us,” says the edi- 
tor. “A one-page story like this, describing a small 
store operation, is the kind of stuff we like to get. 
It should be brief, to the point, and should develop 
an angle in the approach. Copy can be longer than 
this one; but it should have one or two illustrations. 
And the shop must be worthy of a story in the first 
place. If you get a lead of this kind, drop us a line, 
and we'll tell you whether or not to go ahead with 

Another type of one-page story is exemplified by 
“Smoke In Your Cash Box. Chicago Men’s Furnish- 
ings Store Adds Smokes to Replace Hard-to-Get Mer- 
chandise. Results: Increased Volume, Much More 
Traffic.” Two photographs. 350 words of text. This 
article dealt with an operation change forced by war- 
time conditions—a type of article in great demand by 
all trade journals. Apparel Arts paid $15 for the 
story. 
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she’s going to do, but she’s determined to do some- 

thing to help even though she realizes that the 

furnishings and publicity for the projected Fifth 

Avenue salon as well as her approaching marriage 

should be taking all her thoughts. What she has 

wanted all her life is within reach, but she’s still 
not happy. 

Whether your original inspiration is a setting or a 
character, this plan for plotting should start your 
story or play jelling just the way it did my “Ten. 
Worlds From Fifth Avenue.’” You can also use this 
plot guide as a trouble-shooter on an already-written 
story or play which doesn’t quite click. Outline it 
according to this blueprint and the trouble will out. 


An A. & J. Staff Report 


“After the War—This?” was the third one-page 
story ($15) shown. It covered, with two photographs 
and 700 words, the 15th Boston Conference on Dis- 
tribution. Commented Mr. Ware— 


“This is a news story covering a meeting of gen- 
eral interest to the whole retail trade. If such a 
meeting is to be held in your territory, let us know 
in advance. If we're interested, we'll want about 
500 words and one or two pictures. Remember, we 
pay up to $15 a page, exclusive, of course, of pic- 
tures.” 


2. Men's Apparel Club items. Apparel Arts pays 
$3 for a group photo. 


3. Straight news items. Examples given—several 
photographs with caption. 


“MacCreery’s, 34th and Fifth Ave., New York, 
used this outdoor display to bring attention to the 
recent bond drive. Notice that the pavement carries 
a stenciled slogan, ‘Buy Bonds,’ under the canopy.” 

“One in a series of non-merchandise ads pre- 
pared by Barron-Anderson, the Boston coat house. 
They are using this approach because: ‘We believe 
our customers would like us to advertise bonds.” 


“This is the way London Character Shoes drama- 
tized shoe rationing as a help in the war effort. A 
battery of four windows on New York's Times 
Square advertised the theme, and showed over 30 
types of fighting footwear in use today.” 


Apparel Arts pays $2 apiece, exclusive of picture 
costs, for such items. For news items without pictures, 
a minimum of $2 is paid. 


4. Window displays. “We are always looking for 
exceptional window displays—displays that show 
ideas that can be adapted by other stores..Today we 
are particularly interested in institutional windows. 
The windows on these pages are fairly good exam- 
ples of the kind of displays we like to have. Also, 
don’t pass up a good interior store display if you see 
one. Often, the store already has pictures of its out- 
standing windows. If not, let us know, and we will 
authorize you to take pictures. We pay $3 a shot out- 
side of photography costs.” 


5. Fillers. ‘“We haven't used any so far, so we 
haven't any actual example to exhibit. A ‘filler’ would 
be a boxed piece of copy coming at the end of a 
longer story to fill up the column. It should run 
about 100 words. Subject-matter could be along the 
following lines: Selling tips used by various sales- 
men in handling tough customers; an advertising 
man’s pet approach to his copy; short-short story of 
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a spectacular promotion; anecdote about some well- 
known person in the field; short highlights from his- 
tory of some famous men’s store. 

Apparel Arts uses material which does not come 
within the foregoing analysis. Occasionally, it buys 


PAPER; envelopes; stamps. All these a writer 
must have to keep his creations moving. All count 
up to real money. “The paper and the envelopes are 
valueless if the manuscript fails to place; but the 
stamps— 

Eight or ten years ago I found a way to make my 
stamp drawer partially self-supporting. It saves me 
from 5 to 15 per cent each year. 

Philately, the dictionary name for stamp collecting, 
is the answer. The hobby born on the very day the 
first adhesive was used is universal in scope, ignor- 
ing national boundaries and growing with the years. 

It differs, in one important respect, from most 
other avocations. Philatelists get a run for their 
money. Individual stamps, scarce to rare, collec- 
tions as such, common stamps in quantities—these 
are not frozen assets. They can be converted into 
cash at any time. There are any number of reliable 
individuals and firms ready and willing to evaluate 
your material and pay you promptly if you accept 
their offers. Any stamp journal will give names and 
addresses. 

Don’t expect miracles. The price you get for 
your stamps will be based on wholesale values, not 
retail. But whatever you get for your used stamps 
will be all velvet. 

To best make use of this open market for the by- 
product of your profession, control the stamps used 
on your return envelopes. Use on them only such 
varieties and values as will be readily salable. Wise 
choice here will spell the difference between wasted 
time and a reasonable profit. 

Leaving out the special Commemoratives—I shall 
discuss them later—stamps of the regular current 
issue up to and including the 10-cent value are scarce- 
ly worth saving. The 4%-cent of the present Presi- 
dential Series, brought out in 1938, may prove to be 
an exception, but in general there are simply too 
many of these low value currents printed and used. 
The law of supply and demand operates in stamp 
marts the same as in other businesses. 

Americans are decimal minded. For 27 cents re- 
turn postage most of us will buy two 10-cent stamps 
and one 7-cent. That’s wrong, brother, if there's 
the slightest chance of that manuscript coming home. 
Mix in some of the odd values. Two 13-cent, for in- 
stance; a 19-cent, a 22-cent, a 24-cent. These will 
be salable at a reasonable figure. If you can get your 
parcel post charges out of a package of 10-cent 
ones you will be lucky. 

Straight-edges, stamps with one or more edges 
unperforated; off-centers, where the perforated mar- 
gins are not of uniform width, will, if accepted at all, 
be subject to a discount. There is little or no mar- 
ket for heavily cancelled, torn or badly creased 
stamps; better destroy them. If you can’t find the 
denominations and quality you need at your local 
postoffice, send a money order or a draft to the 
Philatelic Agency, Washington, D. C. Personal checks 
will not be accepted; and they will not trade you 
their stamps for yours. Currency goes through the 
mails at your own risk. This department was created 
to furnish highest quality stamps to dealers and col- 
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a two-page article ($30). It purchases interesting 
advertisements containing fresh ideas, and reports 
of conversion to self-selection (when noteworthy). 
It has a ‘‘profile’’ feature, based on some trade nota- 
ble, manufacturing or retail—always done after query. 


By FLOYD T. WOOD 


lectors. Bulletins listing items available are issued 
occasionally; if you want one you must ask for it. 

Blocks of four well-centered stamps are well worth 
your attention. Many fine collections are built around 
blocks. If there are guide lines and/or plate num- 
bers on the selvage leave it intact, by all means. 
These markings, when you sell your material, will 
add to its worth. 

Commemorative stamps are issued to honor men or 
events of historical significance, or places of much 
national interest. We have had several the last ten 
years. The low values of all recent ones are readily 
salable at 15 ‘cents per 100. The higher denomina- 
tions are worth more, of course. Many collections 
include only commemoratives. Demand for them 
seems to be consistently good, with no evidence of 
saturation. 

In 1940, the Famous Americans Series, seven sets 
of five each, 1, 2, 3, 5, and 10-cent, came on the 
market. Of these, the two higher values have been 
most in demand. If you can find.any at your local 
postoffice—they are out of print at Washington— 
you will be wise to buy and use them.; Sold as used 
stamps they will bring you from 20 to 40 per cent of 
their face. The U. S.-China 5-center, issued in July, 
1942, and still current, as I write this, is another 
good one, worth more than 1 cent used. Eventual 
sale values of the war issues, some already out and 
many more in -prospect, will depend, of course, on 
how many are printed and put into circulation. Some 
of them should be good. Keep them in mind, espec- 
ially if some odd denominations appear. 

Except for rarities, another story entirely, most 
dealers prefer to buy stamps off paper. But don't, 
if you.-expect to have any standing in the stamp 
world, do any peeling or prying. A soaking in cold 
water will handle the removal job. Dry between 
blotters, using sufficient weight to keep them flat. 
Keep varieties and values in separate envelopes. An 
empty shoe-box will be all the filing cabinet you 
need. Don’t rush things. Clip, soak, and save until 
you have several dollars worth. Used low value 
stamps are best sold in fairly large quantities. 

No, you won't get rich being a side-line philatelist, 
but you will make your stamp drawer partially self- 
supporting—an important consideration for the try- 
and-try-again beginning writer. 


AUTHOR'S ALMANAC 
By DON MARSHALL 


Violets blooming ‘by the creek 
Tell the author he must speak 
Of an autumn chill and bleak. 


And when summer comes along 
Ushered by the red bird’s song 
Winter stuff is going strong. 


Spats and overcoats—that’s why 
Authors wear them in July! 


- By CLAY PERRY 


EVERY now and then you read someone's sage 
advice to ‘get a hobby to ride,’ the usual idea back 
of this advice being that one needs something to play 
at, fo keep from being bored, to relieve himself from 
the routine of work. I used to wonder just how to 
go about it to find the right hobby horse; then I 
discovered that I had been riding one hobby ever 
since I was a kid, and it had carried me into print 
more times in more places for more money and fame 
(sic) than anything else I ever did in my life. 

My first hobby horse was a hemlock log. I actually 
rode that log a short distance down the Oconto 
River, out in Wisconsin, when I was but twelve 
years old, working in summer vacation on the bull- 
chain job, carrying drinking water to the river- 
drivers, tallying logs, driving a big horse on a log- 
loaded tram-car from the pull-up skidway to the 
saws of the sulphite mill. 


I lived for those jobs, and not because of the small 
wages I earned, but because I loved the logs and the 
river and the rivermen and the fascinating interiors 
of the pulp mill and paper mill, which were manu- 
facturing paper from wood—paper on which some 
day I would write the story of how to make paper 
from wood, the romance of the forest camps, the 
river drive in spring, the roarin’, hootin’, tootin’ life 
of the old-time lumberjack, the story of Avs favorite 
hobby, birling logs in competition in the booms, the 
prize usually a keg of whisky in those days. 

I rode my hemlock log, thinking that I had become 
enough of a river-rat to stay up there in my calked 
shoes, but the log rolled me off into the swift, deep 
current and I was only rescued as my unconscious 
self was being drawn beneath a log jam half a mile 
long where I would have become as lifeless as a log. 

I kept up my interest in logging ever after, and a 
dozen years later began to write and sell stories about 
logging; at first, short stories for Boys’ Life, a series 
of them, based very closely upon my own boyhood 
experiences on the Oconto. I had ridden my first 
hobby into print. 

Novelettes and books followed—my first, “Heart 
of Hemlock,” which was “the first American novel 
completely describing the process of making paper 
from wood,” as ‘Who's Who”’ put it. 

In newspaper work I began to look about for other 
hobbies to ride. I took to fishing, on mountain 
brooks and lakes, and finally I was inveigled into 
becoming a spelunker. A spelunker is a human worm 
who crawls into caves (‘“‘splunca’” is Latin for cave) 
and explores them. My introduction to this sub- 
terranean sport was strenuous. I was put through 
six caves in two days by my enthusiastic friends, 
and fell in love with the thrills of exploring ‘‘the last 
frontier’ of the pioneer in eastern America. 

My nose began to itch and I wrote some articles, 
and then a book about “Underground New England 
—Tall Tales of Small Caves.” It won me inter- 
national literary honors and earned me a respectable 
sum in royalties. 

I studied and wrote up the history of log birling 
as a sport. I created a name for it, the Roleo, a take- 
off on rodeo, of course, and it stuck and is now 
found in the Encyclopaedia and other standard refer- 
ence works, as is spelunker, another one we cave- 
crawlers invented. 


RIDING HOBBIES INTO PRINT 
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My little birling history article, published in Amer- 
ican Forests in 1940, brought me an assignment from 
the Saturday Evening Post to cover the 1941 National 
Roleo at Gladstone, Michigan. While waiting for 
this to occur I sold the Post the idea of a cave article 
with kodachrome pictures to illustrate it, and out 
came Us Go Spelunking,’’ and then “As Easy 
As Falling Off a Log,’ and I had ridden my two 
hobbies, tandem, into the Post. 

I continue to ride my log hobby-horse, in fact and 
fiction, as well as my spelunking hobby. Just re- 
cently I sold another spelunking article to Travel, and 
a spread of photos to View. All this has been fun, 
rare sport. 

Out of the tall timber, too, I got my first story in 
Esquire, this year, a tale of the picturesque and 
courageous “high climbers’ who crawl up tall trees 
in the fir forests and top them to make spars for 
high lead logging, and a second one, out in May 
issue, is from another hobby, related to fishing and 
logging, and that is, just prowling about the woods 
with or without a dog and gun. 

And I have just driven another hobby horse into 
print, with an article on deep-sea trolling for lake 
trout in fresh water (the Great Lakes) and how 
commercial fishermen are fishing for the Army, to 
appear in Collier's. 

Newspaper work, at first my vocation, became an 
avocation when I found the right hobbies to ride 
into print. Out of newspaper work I got experience 
in human values and every-day drama and discovered 
that there were romance, thrills, and adventure all 
around me in real life. 


ARTICLES FROM A HOBBY 


Clay Perry (above) and companion, in Indian Oven Cave, 
near Mt. Riga, New York. 
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It is fun to hunt for adventure and more fun to 
write about it than just to evolve stories out of one’s 
inner conseiousness as the German scientist did the 
camel. Our greatest American writers of the vigor- 
ous red-blooded type of literature, were all travel- 
ers, adventurers, riding hobbies, were they not? From 
Washington Irving to Jack London, Rex Beach, Oli- 
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ver Curwood, Robert W. Chambers and others (such 
as Louis Bromfield, the writer-farmer.) 

Ride hobbies, ride a lot of them, ride them hard, 
and they will become trained work-horses for you. 
Find something unique and unconventional that you 
like to do and do it and stories will grow out of it. 
It pays and pays and pays. 


UDENT 


CONDUCTED BY WILLARD E. HAWKINS 


LXIV—RULES AND THE GAME 


UNCOMPLIMENTARY references are sometimes 
made to so-called “formula” stories. Admitting that 
this category may not represent the highest pinnacle 
of literary art, still, formulas have their place, and at 
least one type of fiction—the deductive detective yarn 
—derives its appeal largely from strict adherence to 
formula. 

The explanation is that the deductive detective 
story is a game—a contest between two or more play- 
ers. 
Rules do not hamper baseball players or make the 
game less interesting to watch. A chess addict is not 
hothered by the fact that the board on which he plays 
contains exactly sixty-four squares, that there are six- 
teen specified pieces on a side lined up at the start 
in a certain fixed pattern, that a bishop can move 
only diagonally and a rook only straight across the 
board. If these rules were abolished and pieces could 
move at random, the game would lose all its fas- 
cination. In fact, it would cease to be a game. So with 
baseball, bridge, tennis, pinochle, football, gin rummy, 
or what have you. 


The general formula of a detective story, regarded 
as a game, may be expressed somewhat as follows: 
The author puts the ball in play by causing a crime 
to be committed. The detective, representing the sym- 
pathetic side (the home team!) seeks to run down 
the perpetrator of the crime and to solve all the mys- 
terious factors surrounding it; the criminal seeks to 
outwit the detective and to escape. * 

You, the reader, may watch this contest just as a 
spectator watches a ball game, or you may participate 
by attempting to reach the solution ahead of its dis- 
closure by the detective. 

In either case—whether you play or whether you 
merely look on while skillful players exhibit their 
prowess—you expect and desire that the rules and 
conventions of the game will be rigidly followed. In- 
stinctively you realize that they have been developed 
to insure fair play and to enhance the interest. 

What are these rules and conventions, as far as 
the detective story is concerned? We can list half 
a dozen or so as outstanding. 


First—The Nature of the Crime. 

The criminal lexicon is long and varied. It includes 
such tid-bits as burglary, arson, counterfeiting, safe- 
cracking, sabotage, mayhem, embezzlement, rape, kid- 
naping, malpractice, and treason—to mention a few. 
From this variety of selection, one might expect a 
wide range of choice in subject-matter. Not so. Mur- 
der—homicide—is the one and only crime deemed 


worthy of attention by writers and readers of detec- 
tive fiction. When the initial crime is something else, 
it must lead to murder in order to justify itself. Thus, 
a jewel theft may tentatively be accepted as the in- 
stigating crime, but it must lead to a killing. Lacking 
0 murder fillip, the story will almost certainly fall 
at. 

Sometimes, at least in short fiction, threatened mur- 
der will serve the purpose. But murder, actual or 
menacing, it must be. 


Second—Circumstances Surrounding the Crime. 

It is difficult to arouse interest in even the most 
gory murder unless it involves puzzling and inexplic- 
able circumstances. If it is committed under seeming ’ 
impossible conditions, we usually are off to a flying 
start. The oft-employed “sealed room” device is a 
favorite for this purpose. The victim is found mur- 
dered in a room which no one else, apparently, could 
have entered or left, owing to its arrangement of 
locks, bolts, bars—or perhaps because it is supposed 
to be under constant surveillance. 


Poe’s “The Murders in the Rue Morgue’’ was the 
forerunner of many such mysteries. It seemed evident 
that no human being could have reached the window 
of the room in which the victims of this yarn were 
found. True—and from this fact, together with other 
circumstances, Dupin arrived at his solution—that the 
murders were committed by an ape. 


“The Canary Murder Case” was based upon a like 
situation. Seemingly no one could have entered or 
left the murdered woman's apartment after she was 
known to be alive. Van Dyne’s detective worked out 
two answers to this puzzle—one for each of the two 
men who actually left her apartment after the murder 
was committed. The first man left openly, after start- 
ing a phonograph record which simulated the scream 
heard while he was chatting with the night telephone 
operator and which was. carefully timed to follow up 
with its reassuring response when he and the oper- 
ator hurried to the apartment door. The second man 
departed by way of a door which was found securely 
locked on the inside—employing a pair of tweezers 
- a piece of string to turn the bolt from the out- 
side. 

Although the sealed room mystery has been em- 
ployed many times, it is still capable of ingenious so- 
lutions. Here are a few that authors have devised: 

A gun is concealed in a fireplace or similar hiding 
place, so aimed and actuated by strings, wires, or 
other contraptions that it will shoot the victim when 
he performs some customary act, such as turning on 
the light or dropping into a favorite chair. (The gun 
may be drawn or automatically propelled out of sight, 
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after firing.) . . . A bullet is fired from some point 
seemingly out of range by uncanny, scientific marks- 
manship. . . . A hidden panel conceals a secret en- 
trance to the room. . . . The murder was committed 
before or after the victim was known or supposed 
to have been locked in the room alone—circumstances 
being so contrived as to conceal this essential fact. 
(The Canary murderer employed this device. The vic- 
tim was supposed, on apparently good evidence, to 
have been alive after Spotswoode left her apartment; 
actually she was dead when the telephone operator 
heard what he assumed to be her voice.) 

Other methods of committing murder under seem- 
ingly impossible conditions have stemmed from the 
sealed room formula. One variation involves a dis- 
appearing weapon. A man is found stabbed. Search 
reveals no weapon, yet there seems no possibility of 
its having been smuggled out. One way of solving 
this involves the disclosure that the weapon was a 
sharp icicle, which melted after performing its fell 
purpose. 

“The Case of the Priory School,” synopsized last 
month, employs one of ‘these “impossible yet true” 
circumstances. Although the professor found dead on 
the moor was evidently killed by a blow on the head 
at close range, there were no prints in the soft earth 
except those of his bicycle and cow tracks. The ex- 
planation discovered by Holmes was that the mur- 
derers .rode horses shod with shoes so shaped as to 
simulate cow tracks. 

In ‘The Hammer of God” the seeming impossibil- 
ity lay in the fact that such a tremendous blow had 
been struck with a very small hammer. Father Brown 
deduced that only the force of gravity, propelling the 
hammer from a great height, could answer the para- 
dox. 

Ingenious explanations of seemingly incredible cir- 
cumstances of this nature make good material for 
detective yarns. Frequently—in fact, usually—the au- 
thor starts with such an idea and builds the rest of 
the story around it. 


Third—The Motive. 

An obscure motive often is enough to insure suc- 
cess for a detective yarn. It becomes practically sure- 
fire when coupled with a puzzling method of accom- 
plishing the foul deed. 

We may regard it as more or less an axiom in 
crime investigation that no murder is committed with- 
out a motive. The motive may be greed (to secure 
the victim's property, by theft, inheritance, or the 
like) ; it may be jealousy, fear of exposure, revenge, 
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or even a delusion or homicidal -mania. Whatever els« 
it be, the motive should not be too obvious. 

Various methods are employed by clever writers 
to give their stories zest in this respect. Sometime: 
a lack of any possible motive makes the crime mys- 
terious. More often, the writer creates confusion by 
introducing a surfeit of motives. As the story devel- 
ops, it turns out that various persons have good rea- 
son for wishing to kill the victim; it requires clever 
reasoning to detect the motive which actuated the 
deed. Another favorite trick is to conceal the real 
motive behind an obvious, but misleading one. Thus, 
in “The Canary Murder Case,” Detective Heath 
points out repeatedly that the evidence reveals the 
hand of a professional burglar. He is convinced that 
an underworld character killed the Canary when sur- 
prised in the act of plundering her apartment “True,” 
admits Philo Vance. ‘The evidence of burglary is 
perfect—in fact, too perfect.’ He reasons that the 
murderer tried to make it appear like a sordid burg- 
lary case in order to conceal the real motive, and later 
on he produces various men who had other motives, 
including jealousy and fear of blackmail, for doing 
away with the woman. 

The motive, of course, must be adequate. It must 
be strong enough to convince the reader that, under 
the circumstances, a person of the type involved 
would have committed the crime. 

Further conventions of the detective-story game in 
our next installment. 


PRACTICE SUGGESTIONS 


1. Read a number of deductive detective stories 
and make your own list of rules and conventions 
which govern their structure. 


2. Can you find any examples which are not in 
some manner built around murder? What instigating 
crimes do you find leading up to the murder when 
it is not the opening crime in itself? 

3. Suggest methods of committing murder under 
seemingly impossible conditions—in a sealed room 
of some sort, or when the victim is under constant 
surveillance, with no apparent weapon, and the like. 


4. Make a list of possible motives for committing 


murder. 


E. HOFFMAN PRICE NEXT MONTH 


The August Author & Journalist will contain ‘“The 
Adventure Story,” written by one of the most suc- 
cessful exponents of this type of fiction—E. Hoffman 
Price. A. & J. has never published a more timely 
or detailed discussion of adventure fiction. Mr. Price 
is a frequent contributor to Adventure, Argosy, Short 
Stories and other books featuring exciting stories of 
the far places. 
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Editors agree that most rejects are due to poor plots. 
Let’s get acquainted! This ad with a dollar will entitle you 
to the first lesson in a twelve-lesson course in plot build- 
ing. I spent years learning plot building but I can impart 
my knowledge to you in a few weeks in easy-to-under- 
stand lessons. 
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Screenland, Silver Screen, and Movie Show, have 
been purchased from Hunter Publications by Liberty. 
Address remains the same—205 E. 42nd St.. New 
York. 

Our New York correspondent writes: Merton S. 
Yewdale, editor of Robert McBride Co., stated re- 
cently that he wouldn’t be surpriesd if books of the 
future would not exceed 40,000 words and would be 
aimed at one night's reading time. In all other forms 
of entertainment such as movies, sports, theatre, or 
the opera, the entertainment is for one sitting, and 
the prices ,average from $1 to $3 which is the book 
range . . . Prentice Halli, Inc., 70 Sth Ave., desires 
outstanding books of non-fiction . . . A New York 
magazine editor told us, “We have bought practically 
every story that came in that was less than 3000 
words. Even inferior ones were doctored, so great 
is our demand for short material.’” Sorry we must 
withhold the name . . . Don’t submit anything longer 
than 1500 words to American Legion Magazine. 
Paper cuts and increased circulation make this short- 
ening necessary . . . World (formerly World At 
War), 19 W. 44th St., is taking general articles of 
any length. Personality and profile type articles are 
welcome . . . She is now slanting to the women of 
heart and sentiment as well as to those described ‘as 
smart. 3500 words is maximum . . . Now is the 
time to write that play you have always been going 
to write. All producers are begging for material, and 
plays gets better attention than ever before. One 
agent reports that more than ten producers asked him 
for plays during May. 

The Instructor, F. A. Owen Pub..Co., Dansville, N. 
Y., is a market for stories, plays, poems, songs, 
handwork, and articles on teaching elementary-school 
subjects. Helen Mildred Owen is editor. 


Charm, 122 E. 42nd St., New York, has appointed 
Mrs. Lucia Baldwin Foreman, formerly fashion di- 
rector of Stix, Baer & Fuller, St. Louis, an associate 
editor. Mrs. Foreman will act as executive director 
of the magazine’s advisory committee activities. 


The Albatross, official publication of The Baude- 
laire Poetry Society of America, William M. Evers, 
founder, president, and editor, 833 Willoughby Ave., 
Brooklyn 6, N. Y., wants poems of the Baudelaire 
type, bohemian, natural, iconoclastic, exotic; also 
poems about people and opinions, either rhymed or 
free verse, 14 to 40 lines. All material to be ac- 
cepted must be literal and forceful—no imagist or 
banal stuff. Mr. Evers promises to pay $1 per poem 
on publication for free verse and rhymed verse just 
good enough to publish, $2 each for very good and 
correctly rhymed and constructed poems, and $3 each 
for poems that he considers to be masterpieces. No 
poems will be returned unless accompanied by a 
stamped addressed envelope. 

Tire Review and Brake Service, published by the 
Babcox Publications, No. Summit St., Akron, Ohio, 
need material for early issues showing how live-wire 
tire or brake dealers are solving current merchandis- 
ing problems, stay in business, make money, etc., 
while planning ahead for post-war. Edwin S. Bab- 
cox is editor. 

Daring Publishing Co., 746 Broadview Ave.,: To- 


ronto 6, Canada, is now in the market for true crime 
stories for its two new publications Dare Devi] Detec- 
tive and World Wide Detective. Stories may be any- 
where from 1000 words up to 6000. “Pictures are 
preferred,” writes M. Ravid, managing editor, “but 
we take stories without illustrations if they are good 
enough. While murder cases are wanted, material 
dealing with swindles, counterfeit rings, etc., can 
readily be used. We guarantee a check or rejection 
in ten days. Rates at present are 1/4 to 14 cent a word. 
We will buy second serial rights if -stories have not 
previously appeared in Canada.” 

Rod and Gun, 1224 St. Catherine St., W., Montreal, 
Canada, a monthly edited by K. Marshman, pays 1/ 
cent to 2 cents a word on publication for actual expe- 
riences in hunting and fishing in Canada, up to 1500 
words. 

The Nature Friend, 21 E. 17th St., New York, is, 
according to Louis Sutherland, editor, ‘intended pri- 
marily for our members, although we are glad to 
receive free contributions up to 1500 words on any 
nature topic or outdoor life, whether article or short 
story.” 

The Catholic Mirror, 1387 Main St., Springfield, 
Mass., is at the present time overwhelmed with 
copy, “some of which,” writes Michael J. Shea, editor, 
to a contributor, ‘‘we cannot even find time to read, 
and we would therefore ask that you do not send us 
any contribution until the first part of next year.” 


Coast Publications, 333 Montgomery St., San Fran- 
cisco, publishers of The Coast, San Francisco Life, 
Fan Fare, and Apartment Life, reports conditions in 
the field of their publications “Never better. It’s 
been a rather long pull for both us and many con- 
tributors, but it seems that we're on the verge of a 
real pay-off.” Really good short stories are in most 
demand, and serials are being tried this year. 


American Cookery, formerly at 110 Arlington St., 
Boston, Mass., is now located at 11 E. 44th St., New 
York 17, Jean McClellan. Whitney, managing editor. 
Dr. Eleonora Borzilleri, for six years head of the 
bureau of technical research and interpretation for 
Young & Rubicam, has been named editor-in-chief. 
The magazine buys articles with a food angle for 
home economists, teachers, and workers in food and 
nutrition, paying 1 cent a word on publication. Some 
verse, news items, fillers, photos and cartoons, all 
touching on food, are ‘also used. - 


Plastics and Resins Industry is now located at 299 
Madison Ave., New York. This is a trade journal 
using technical and non-technical articles on plastic 
manufacturing, short cuts, news of plastic plants and 
personnel. Editor is Garde Serafin. Payment is made 
on publication at 1 cent to 2 cents a word, $3 for 
photos. 

Fan Fare, 366 Montgomery St., San Francisco, 4, 
has raised its maximum length for illustrated articles 
from 2000 to 2500 words. Material is mostly “fan” 
(film and radio) material, with some film and radio 
fiction of the domestic type. Payment is $5 minimum 
for shorts, $10 for long. 2 

“Embers (Batavia, N. Y.), and Ted Snell, editor, 
are O. K.,” is the report we have had from several 


poets. 


MARKET 


SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 


High standards of performance, maintained 
year in and year out, explain the long life of 
the OLDEST WRITERS SERVICE (established 
1893). A complete service for short stories, 
BOOKS, articles, essays, verse—we criticize, 
revise, type, market. Catalog Free of Dept. J. 


Agnes M. Reeve, Director Franklin, Ohio 


LITERARY AGENTS 
FOR 25 YEARS 


We sell books, short stories, articles, verse, plays, 
scenarios, radio scripts. Editing, revision, criti- 
cism. ghost writing. Beginners welcomed. Spe- 
cialists in hard-to-sell manuscripts. Write for 
complete information regarding our resultful 


service. ANITA DIAMANT 
WRITERS WORKSHOP, Inc. 
280 Madison Ave. at 40th St. New York City 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Minor Corrections Original and Carbon 
All Work Proof Read Extra First Page 
50c per 1000 Words Mailed Flat 


ZELDA BIRD 


303 Katz Bldg. San Bernardino, Calif. 


Friends, fans, collaborators, collectors, in any part of the 
world that this magazine may reach, will be interested to 
learn that my novel ‘“‘The Day of the Brown Horde’’ is 
featured illustrated in the next (September) issue of the 
quarterly Famous Fantastic Mysteries on sale at all news- 
stands (25c), or order direct from Popular Publications, 
205 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 


RICHARD TOOKER 


Criticism, Ghosting, Revision, $1.00 each for consideration 
reading, short stories. Separate charge for detailed work. 


MANUSCRIPTS SERVICED 


Author of many published stories and articles will 
study your manuscripts, discover your writing faults, 
and tell you how to correct them. Complete service 
for one dollar a thousand words, fee to accompany 
each manuscript. Inquiries welcomed. 


ROBERT C. BLACKMON 
FLORENCE SOUTH CAROLINA 


POLIVOPE—A Truly Versatile Envelope 


One Polivope equals two ordinary envelopes in roundtrip 
service—by eliminating the usual enclosed-return-envelope 
saves weight, postage and containers. 

Polivopes are 834x114”, brown kraft paper, and expand be- 
yond 1” thickness for book-length scripts, or spread out 2” in 
area for odd-size cartoons. 

Price $1 a group of 20 postpaid, either of two styles, Round- 
trip or Combination Mail. <A dime brings samples and chart 
showing the many types of covers you can make from the two 


styles—one for every mailing need. 
G. E. Powell, Envelopes, 2032 E. 74th St., Los Angeles 1, Calif. 


New 
WRITERS 


NEEDED 


to re-write Ideas in newspapers, magazines and 
books. Splendid opportunity to “break into” fasci- 


nating writing field. May mgs you 
$5.00 per hour spare time. Expe- E F 
rience unnecessary. Write 

DETAILS 


for FREE details. Postcard 
do. NO OBLIGATION. 

COMFORT WRITER’S SERVICE 
210—H4 S. 7th St. St. Louis 2, Mo. 


The Author & Journalis: 


Pioneer, Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia, pays | , 
cent a word and up, for boy-activity or boy-hobby 
articles, articles on sports, on scientific developments, 
500 to 1000 words, illustrated by glossy photos if 
possible, and for short stories of a sport, historical, 
or humorous nature, for boys 14 to 21. Preferred 
length for short stories is 1500 to 2500 words. Retold 
Biblical stories with a boy character are also bought, 
as are 4- to 6-chapter serials, with each chapter 1500 
to 2500 words, but at present the magazine is over- 
stocked on them. Prayers and devotional material in 
“boy” language; ethical quizzes, 300 to 500 words, 
are also used. Mary E. Anstadt is editor. 


Wildfire Poetry Magazine, 1435 2nd Ave., Dallas 
10, Texas, writes: “We are informed by the WPB 
that we have no paper quota for the publication of 
Wildfire and we are forced to discontinue publica- 
tion until the matter is settled. All prizes (see March, 
1944, A&J) will be awarded as advertised. All sub- 
scriptions will be extended and fulfilled when we are 
permitted to resume publication. Please keep us in- 
formed of any change of address.” This communica- 
tion was signed by Paul Heard, editor. 


The Butane-Propane News, 1209 W. 8th St., Los 
Angeles, is reported not to pay for articles, and, 
according to one writer, “Returned manuscripts are 
defaced with grease marks.” 


Outwitting Handicaps, 15327 Welland Ave., De- 
troit 21, Mich., reports that it is circulated to reading 
tables ofall veteran and military hospitals, as well 
as to handicapped elsewhere, and that hospitalized 
veterans are interested in ideas illustrating construc- 
tion and artificial aids and devices used by disabled 
to lessen their handicap. Personalized success stories 
telling how and by what method handicapped persons 
outwit sickness or disability, illustrated with pictures 
before and after restoration of health, are used and 
paid for at 14 cent a word on acceptance. Maximum 
length is 3000 words. For gadgets, devices, and arti- 
ficial aid items, $25 is paid. The magazine is the 
official organ of We, The Handicapped, Inc. For 
literature outlining more fully this magazine’s needs, 
write to Harry E. Smithson, editor, or Rose D. Meyer, 
associate editor. 

Trailways Magazine, 35 E. Wacker Drive, Chicago, 
a travel quarterly, pays 5 cents a word on accept- 
ance for travel articles and factual stories concerning 
travel and interesting places, to 1000 words. All 
stories should be wide in territorial scope, with angles 
of human interest, adventure, or vacation. Scenic 
black and white photos are desired, as well as scenic 
Kodachromes for covers. H. M. Collier is editor, 
J. Shelby, associate editor. 

Our Little Messenger, 124 E. 3rd St., Dayton, Ohio, 
a weekly published during the school year, except 
during holidays, uses short stories of 350-400 words 
for six and seven-year-olds. Payment is made on 


acceptance at good rates, depending on merit of story. 


Editor is Very Rev. Mons. William R. Kelly. 


Atlantic Monthly, 8 Arlington St., Boston 16, pays 
10 cents a word for all material used in its depart- 
ment, “Accent on Living.” There is no particular for- 
mula for material for this department, a study of it 
reveals, but in general, light criticism, farce, short 
fact material that could conceivably come within the 
scope of the department heading, is used. Some ar- 
ticles run 500 to 600 words, others 1500 to 1800, 
with an occasional verse. Writing designed for this 
department should be submitted to Charles W. Mor- 
ton, associate editor. 

“Pic,” 122 E. 42nd St, New York 17, is no longer 
using photos on political subjects. Special need right 
now is for photos on entertainment subjects. Rate is 
$25 per page on publication. Helene M. Walsh is 
editor. 
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NEA Service, Inc., 1200 W. 3rd St., Cleveland 13, 
is in the market for short articles for its Boys and 
Girls Page, which is syndicated to daily and Sunday 
papers. Writes Russ Winterbotham, editor of the 
page: “Lengths are 100 to 800 words. No fiction. 
Subject matter should be aimed at teen-agers, which 
means youthful in appeal with adult writing (no 
itsy-bitsies and baby talk). We use ‘How to Make’ 
articles, interesting stories of true adventure, fact 
articles—anything that appeals to youth. No illus- 
trations or photos, but if the writer wishes he may 
enclose a pencil sketch (rough) to guide the artist 
on a ‘How to Make’ article. Payment minimum is 
34 cent a word within six weeks of acceptance.” 
Material should be sent to Boys and Girls Page. 


Chicago Jewish Forum, 175 W. Adams St., Chi- 
cago 3, pays 14, cent a word for articles, short stories, 
and poetry on Jewish subjects and minority problems 
only. Benjamin Weintroub is editor. 


“Shoe Service’ Magazine, 4 N. 8th St., St. Louis, 
Mo., is currently in the market for articles and true 
stories regarding up-to-date, modern shoe repair shops 
(not chain shops) which do not feature cut prices. 
Short articles should be from 500 to 1000 words; 
feature articles, from 1500 to 2000. Usual rates are 
from 34 cent to 1 cent per word upon publication, 
depending upon interest, although higher rates are 
paid for exceptionally well written and timely ar- 
ticles. R. M. Ollar, assistant editor, makes the follow- 
ing suggestions for articles: Modern shoe repair shops 
and their methods—featuring merchandising, adver- 
tising and outstanding shop operation; shoe repair 
advertising along with copy of the ads and story of 
the results therefrom; unusual salesmanship and mer- 
chandising of an outstanding shop; workmanship and 
production of outstanding shops; constructive and in- 
structive articles regarding unusual services such as 
Call and Delivery, specializing in dyeing or refinish- 
ing; outstanding shoe correction work (possibly along 
with chiropodists) ; cooperative advertising and mer- 
chandising campaigns of shoe repairers, and outstand- 
ing cooperative work by leather and findings whole- 
salers. For good pictures to illustrate ‘Shoe Service” 
pays extra, from $2 to $5 each depending upon the 
quality. 

Scholastic Roto, 18 Journalism Bldg., Minneapolis 
3, is in the market for photos of high school activities, 
complete with captions—no cartoons or cartoon ideas. 
Payment is made on acceptance at $3 each for photos. 


Magazine World, 40 E. 49th St., New York 17, a 
monthly trade journal for the management executives 
of general magazines, business papers, farm papers, 
and miscellaneous magazines, has just been announced 
by Roy Quinlan, editor and publisher. Each issue 
will carry a case history of an outstanding magazine 
success, such as’ Time, Life, and Fortune, Readers’ 
Digest, etc., also a profile, “a la New Yorker,” 
according to Mr. Quinlan, of an editor or publisher. 
Regular departments will cover circulation, manage- 
ment, editorial, production, newsstands, business pa- 
pers. “While most of the material will be written 
by staff writers,” informs Mr. Quinlan, “we will 
always be in the market for articles or short material 
of interest to or about the magazine publishing fra- 
ternity—both editorial and business management. It 
is suggested that writers send a memorandum on 
suggested material before submitting manuscripts. 
Rates of payment will be based on value of material 
rather than on a word basis, and payment made upon 
acceptance.” 

C. Haldeman-Julius writes us concerning editorial 
needs for the Little Blue Books of the Haldeman- 
Julius Publications, Girard, Kansas: “It has been 
years since we have accepted an unsolicited manu- 
script. Most of our booklets are written by staff 
writers or regular contributors.” 


KNOWING HOW MEANS DOLLARS 


Publicity 
PAYS IMMEDIATE DIVIDENDS 


My 20 years experience as newspaperman, edi- 
tor, writer and publicist are available now 
through what is perhaps the only personalized, 
up-to-the-minute specialized mail course of pub- 
licity offered to the student. This course is down- 
to-earth. It is designed to teach you to earn 
money and to function on your own as a qualified 
publicist. 


Send for free pamphlet: “PUBLICITY IS 
PROFITABLE.” No obligation. 


Streamlined Publicity Course 
Frank C. Sullivan, 1130 Sacramento Street 
San Francisco 8, California 


LET AN AUTHOR HELP YOU! 


Monthly $7.50 or single criticism, ghost writing, plots, poetry. 
CHICAGO CLASS & CLUB. N, Y. ent. $2 to 3M; $3 to 5M. 
My work and clients’ on stands. MY TECHNICAL LIBRARY: 
1—WRITERS: HERE’S HOW! (Technique)__ _-$1.00 
2—WRITERS: HELP YOURSELVES! (FORMULAS) $2.00 
3—WRITERS: LET’S PLOT! (Plots for everythirig) -$2.00 
4—-WRITERS: MAKE IT SELL! (Tricks of the trade) $2.00 


MILDRED I. REID 


2131% Ridge Bivd., 


FRANCIS ARTHUR JONES 


63 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
LITERARY AGENT 


25 Years Experience 


SERIALS, SHORT STORIES, BOOKS 
Reading Fee 
Short Stories with Expert Advice One Dollar 


Evanston, Lllinots 


Guaranteed TYPEWRITER RIBBON 
RENEWER, year’s supply, 50c. Also, 
ribbons expertly re-inked, 25c each. 
HIRSCH ENTERPRISES, Spring Val- 
ley, N. Y. 
MILLIONS OF PLOTS! No two alike! The Plot Genie 
series! Used internationally by professional writers. 
ALL STORY TYPES! There’s a Plot Genie for Roman- 
tic Melodrama, Romance Without Melodrama, Action-Ad- 
venture, Detective-Mystery, Short-Short Story, Comedy, 
Detective Action, cter-Atmosphere, Weird Terror 
Tale, Western Story, a See ction. Thousands of 


successful writers to the invaluable aid 
given them by the Plot Genie. Write for information 


and prices. 
For Article Writers 
ARTICLE WRITING MADE EASY. Complete text for 
our former $25.00 Course in Article Writing. With Assign- 
ments to be sent in for correction. It has started mariy 
non-fiction writers on the road to success. Supplies thou- 
sands of sources for article ideas. Write for information. 


Big Dime’s Worth! 
Take your choice of any of these twelve new brochures 
by Wycliffe A. Hill—for a dime each—all twelve for $1.00. 


To Write a Book In Six Days, Plot Ideas From The 

Subconscious Mind, Story Writing Self Taught, How To 

Write Your Life Story, How To Choose a Success Pen 

a, How to Market Your Story, Interesting Story 
nin 


ptive literature on the Plot Genie System and on 

“Article Writing Made Easy’’ sent free upon a. 

GENIE PLOT CARDS—10c. Supply innumerable plot 
synopses. Demonstrates Plot Genie System. Enclose 
dime or stamps. 
THE GAGNON COMPANY, INC. 
Dept. 92, 8749 Sunset Blvd. Hollywood, Calif. 
(Please state if you own Plot Genie) 
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How To Syndicate What You Write, How To Criticize 
Your Own : How To Protect Your How 


Often writers who are cramped_by the short story form 
or unsuccessful in it, need a larger form to express 
themselves.--My NOVEL WRITING PLAN is a day- 
by-day guidance ‘through preliminary note-taking, or- 
ganizing and expending the idea, assembling the char- 
acters, plotting. making up the chapters, balancing 
for dramatic emphasis, writing the first draft, and 
revision. Easy to follow, assures a soundly built book, 
the only kind that will sell. ‘ 

Why not try this Plan, a novel may be the form in 
which you will “find yourself’’ as a writer. 


Write for free particulars 


‘ANNE HAMILTON 


‘ Literary Specialist 
Instruction and Criticism: Novel, Poetry, Short Stories 


745 St. Plymouth Blvd. Los Angeles 5, Calif. 


Typing @ Revision @ Verse Criticism 
“Your work is beautifully done.” 

Careful typing, 40c per 1,000 words. Revision (rear- 

rangement of ineffective phrasing; correction of gram- 

matical errors, unintentional repetition, faulty punctu- 

tation~and unclimactic paragraphing), 40c aA 1,000. 

75c. Verse: typing, “c per line; criticism, 2c. 


e carbon. 
AGNES C. HOLM 


1711-J Spring Street Racine, Wisconsin 


GHOSTWRITER 


Fifteen years experience in mending writing 
for marketing. I do not tell what to do, I do 
it for you. Reference: Woman’s WHO'S WHO. 
Correspondence requiresreturn postage. Natalie 
Newell, Coconut Grove, Miami 33, Florida. 
Author of HOW TO PLOT AND WHY: post- 
paid, $1.00. 


POETS: Send self-addressed stamped envelope 
* for 1944 PRIZE PROGRAM: Quarterly 
prizes, $25; Poetry Book Contest. etc. You will re- 
ceive also description of HELP YOURSELF HAND- 
pooxs ($1 each) containing 999 PLACES TO SEND 


KALEIDOGRAPH, A: National Magazine of Poetry 
(Published monthly since 1929: 25c a copy: $2 a year) 


624 N. Vernon Ave. Dallas 8, Texas 


MANUSCRIPT ENVELOPES 


Write for my latest price list before ordering. 500 
3 or 4 line name, address stickers, 25c. 125 2%xl1l 
letterheads and 125 envelopes, printed 3 or 4 lines, 
-same copy on both, $1.50. Add 5c to checks. Writers 
Books bought, sold, rented. 


LEE A. GOOCH, Box 202AJ, Hernando, Miss. 
Writers Supplies since 1935 


SELL IN THREE MONTHS 
OR MONEY BACK 


IF YOU CAN WRITE CORRECT ENGLISH— 
YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES. 


P 


AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS. 
In the past three years | have sold some 3000- 
3500 stories . . . articles . . . serials . . . series. 
Now, I'm teaching it. 
x 


Write for terms to: 


WILL HERMAN 
Sanford, 


The Author & Journalist 


“Choir Practice, a‘Chorus of Contemporary Poetry,” 
conducted by Mrs. ;Ellen M. Carroll, appears every 
second Friday each month in The Charleston Evening 
Post, Charleston, S. C., Nogpayment: is made for 
poems used, but Mrs. Carroll informs us that she is 
told that the poems get many re-prints. A recent 
issue contained fourteen poems from poets in nine 


states. 
oo0oo 
PRIZE CONTESTS 


The ,Pittsburgh* Drama League is conducting its 
Second Annual Playwriting Contest “to discover a 
play of whatever type that will advance American 
and international ideals of democracy, tolerance, jus- 
tice, and courage.’” To qualify for consideration, the 
entry must be a full-length manuscript play, which 
has never been professionally produced, and: which 
develops a premise consonant with the object of the 
contest in terms of human drama or comedy. Plays 
in any style or category are eligible; they may be 
written singly or in collaboration, in prose or poetry. 
Entries will be judged primarily as plays. Only those 
scripts shall compete for the award that possess dis- 
tinctive qualities of character portrayal, creative con- 
ception, dramatic construction and style, and are 
practical stage works from the standpoints of acting 
and production. Judgment will be made by a Pitts- 
burgh Preliminary Jury and a National Jury of Award. 
The author of the winning play will be awarded $500. 
For registration form and complete contest informa- 
tion, write Ferdinand Fillion, President, Pittsburgh 
Drama League, 5321 Sth Ave., Pittsburgh 6. Contest 
closes November 1, 1944. 


Julia Baldwin Hazelton and Harley J. Hoyt, of 
Hollywood, California, offer a $25 war bond prize 
for the best poem in a Dramatic Monologue Contest, 
ending August 7, 1944. In addition to the prize 
there will be two honorable mentions. Study of 
Browning’s shorter dramatic monologues is recom- 
mended. The winners will be announced and their 
poems read the evening of August 26th at the Second 
Summer Festival Reunion of the Hollywood Poets’ 
and Playwrights’ Workshops, to be held at the Julia 
Hazelton Outdoor Theatre, 12048 Ventura Blvd., 
Studio City. Contestants able to attend the Reunion 
will be welcomed. . . . The contest is open to anyone 
in the United States, and to service men and women 
of this country anywhere. All entries will be con- 
sidered in connection with a projected anthology of 
dramatic monologues, to be edited by Mrs. Hazelton, 
inclusion to be by arrangement with the authors. 
Monologues published or previously awarded prizes 
are invited in connection with the book, but will not 
be considered in the contest. Entries should be ad- 
dressed to Mrs. Hazelton, 4242 St. Clair Ave., North 
Hollywood, Calif. Author’s name must not appear 
on the script, but must be enclosed in a sealed enve- 
lope together with title of poem and address of 
author. No manuscripts will be returned. 


Two scholarships in Collegiate Versification, both 
Foundation and Advanced, are announced by Clement 
Wood, to be called the Leonore Applegate Scholar- 
ships. They are a memorial to the poet, Leonore 
Applegate, of Marion, Indiana, who died August 2, 
1943, after a brief illness. One scholarship is being 
awarded by Marjorie M. Applegate, sister of the 
poet; the other by the instructor. The scholarships 
are open to any American poet financially unable to 
pay for the course. Copies of the two required text- 
books, Poets’ Handbook and Wood's Unabridged 
Rhyming Dictionary, will b@ furnished free to” the 
winners. Each contestant is»to submit two poems, not 
over thirty lines each. The*two judges, Gloria God- 
dard and Clement Wood, will select the two most 
meritorious among the contestants, and the courses 


ore 
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whose stories are not selling need 
editorial revision of their scripts. 
Twenty years’ editorial expe- 
rience qualifies me to give expert 
assistance with short stories and 
novels. I am _ helping other 
writers make sales—I can help 
YOU make sales! 


EXTREMELY MODERATE RATES 
READING AND EXPERT REPORT 
on one short story for $1.00 if 
you mention The Author & 
Journalist. 

Special Courses in Writing Short 
Stories—Writing for the Juvenile 
Magazines—and Writing Articles. 


MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 
23 Green Street Wollaston 70, Mass. 


WRITERS! DON’T OVERLOOK 
PROFITS FROM SCREEN SALES 


e There is an urgent need and ready market 
for good screen stories. 

@ Many writers are in Defense work. Here 
then is opportunity for new writers on the 
home front. 

el want originals, published novels and pro- 
duced plays that have film possibilities. Also 
book length novels for both publication and 
filming. 

el offer sales service and criticism. My 
terms are reasonable. Write today for my 
FREE booklet explaining this lucrative mar- 


“ADELINE M. ALVORD 


Established 1919 
6605 Hollywood Blvd. Hollywood 28, Calif. 


ME? 


THINK-UP NEW IDEAS? 


Yes, YOU can, with my THINKING-ALPHABET, an exact 
formula for creating new ideas in any field . . . writing, 
advertising, business, entertainment, science, mechanics, 
etc. Do you want to discover your Creative Talents? Want 
to FIND YOURSELF and your highest NATURAL ability? 
Want a new, faster mind for this new, faster age? Want 
to cash-in on the four NATURAL laws of mastering peo- 
ple and advancing financially? Want to know the five 
‘musts’ for personal advancement? Want to know the only 
right way to start your own business without capitals 
Want a sure-fire method with three exact steps to pull out 
of a lifetime rut? Want to know the one hidden factor 
behind the man who wins? My copyrighted MIND STIMU- 
LATOR has helped thousands advance years in months. 
Folder YOUR BIG OPPORTUNITY free. 


FLBT Ph. D., 185 W. Godfrey Ave., Philadelphia 20, Pa. 


NON-PROFESSIONAL WRITERS 


This SHOULD Be YOUR Year 


In 1944, more newcomers than ever be- 
fore will crash, not only the pulps, but the 
slicks. Why? Because many big time 
writers are serving in the armed forces or 
governmental agencies, limiting their out- 
put of salable material. There’s plenty of 
room for you now! 


BUT—and it’s a BIG ‘‘but’’—editorial 
staffs are short-handed and working plenty 
extra hours. They’re doing the best they 
can, but they haven’t as much time as for- 
merly to read unsolicited manuscripts. .. . 


That’s where a GOOD agent is almost a 
necessity for a writer who wants his stuff 
to reach the right hands and be assured of a 
reading . . . an agent who really gets 
around, works and SELLS for his writers. 


Remember, too, that editorial require- 
ments change oftener these days, and a 
GOOD agent keeps you posted. It’s his job, 
too, to see that your writing faults are cor- 
rected sooner, and obstacles shoved out of 
the way. 


My writers—most of them—are selling 
writers. Maybe it’s because I’ve been in 
this business a long time and know my way 
’round; maybe it’s because | live up to my 
own expectations of a GOOD agent and TRY 
hard to make a real writer out of every one 
| accept. 


Write me today. I'll answer in a hurry 
with my complete story (it’s simple enough) 
then you'll decide whether we should get 
together to sharpen the edge of your stuff 
so that it will cut its way right into the 
heart of the market first time out. 


GENE BOLLES 


535 Fifth Avenue 
New York 17, New York - 


BUY FIFTH LOAN 
WAR BONDS 


disappointed. 


NAME 


The Way Past the Editor—To Fiction Sales! 


As soon as you receive the first lesson group of Practical Fiction Writing you begin to feel 
a new confidence in your ability, a greater enthusiasm for your writing, because you realize at 
once that here is direct, thorough, personal, professional training that is precisely what you need. 
This conviction persists and increases as you continue with the course under Mr. Raffe- 
lock’s kindly, astonishingly helpful guidance. Beginning and experienced writers everywhere 
look to THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST for the best training in fiction writing. Never are they 


We should like you to be convinced. Therefore, without obligation to you, send for our 
free book, ‘‘The Way Past the Editor,” and Free MS. Report Blanks. 


THE SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE, 1835 Champa St., Denver, Colo. 


ADDRESS 
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@ PLAIN TALK AND 
COMMON SENSE 


Has your writing experience been satisfac- 
tory from the success standpoint? If it has, 
then don't change your methods. Stick to your 
plan, and don’t let anyone talk you out of it. 
Your experience is exceptional. 

But if it hasn’t, why not use common sense 
and obtain professional help? There may have 
been some excuse for past mistakes, but there 
is none for forever floundering in the @ark and 
butting up with failure. 

My booklet, “THE TRUTH ABOUT LITER- 
ARY ASSISTANCE,” is FREE FOR THE 
ASKING. It gives my credentials, both as an 
author and a literary critic, tells something of 
my success as a builder of literary careers fur 
over 25 years, and contains vital information, 
not obtainable elsewhere, designed to protect 
your pocket-book. 

The many writers who, after working with 
me, are now successful, and, in some cases, 


famous, used common sense in investigating 
and comparing the services offered when they 
first decided to “get into the game.” Some, 


after working with me on shorts, graduated 
into the larger field of the novel, and became 
suc there also. 

The is Leigh Brackett, whose first novel, ‘“‘NO 
GOOD A CORPSE,” has just been ublished by 
Coward McCann. Miss Brackett is now working on two 
more novels, for which she has a contract. 

Like you, Miss Brackett didn’t know me from Adam, ex- 
cept by repute, when she first thought she’d like to be a 
writer. She used common sense, wrote for BY booklet, sent 
me a manuscript, then worked with me. ki she wrote me 


recently, she is “‘still eet around mak ing noise like a 
satisfied client, and only regretting that I didn’t come to 


you sooner. 
Don’t you think YOU might usefully investigate what I 
ean do for YOU? 


LAURENCE R. D’ORSAY 


Topanga 2, California 


may commence at once. Awards will be made Octo- 
ber 1, 1944; entries may be sent in any prior time. 
Address all entries to Clement Wood, Bozenkill, 
Delanson, N. Y. 


THE OLDEST WRITERS’ SERVICE 
Short stories, books, articles, essays, verse, criti- 
cized, revised, typed, marketed. Juvenile work 
skillfully handled. 
Write for catalogue. 
Dept. J. 


Agnes M. Reeve Franklin, Ohio 


ED BODIN 


545 Fifth Avenue, New York City, 17, 
bonded agent, sells to slick, pulp and 
book markets. He has no course and 
never circularizes, but treats authors as 
individuals. Welcomes talented writers 
only—not those who think they can buy 
their way. He sells his own writings, too. 


WRITING FOR THE JUVENILES 


is easy, instructive, pleasant and profitable. The largest 
market open to inexperienced writers—and the only one 
where you can EA WHILE YOU LEARN!! 4 you — 


ordinary writing ability, it is oy possible to earn 
low cost of six months’ instruct 


INES plainly teaches how to write for this a 


market. Write for terms—mention Author & Jo 
MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 
LITERARY INSTRUCTOR 
23 Green Street 


ction before it is finished. 
W. N. Savage, Sang Run, Md. (graduate = the course 


Wollaston 70, Mass. 


The Author & Journalist 


Partisan Review in collaboration with The Dial 


Press, Inc., announces a Novelette Award, first prize, 
$500, second, $250, third, $100, for the best manu- 
scripts submitted up to December 1, 1944: The 
awards will be announced in the January, 1945, issue 
of Partisan Review, which issue will also contain the 
story winning the first award. The second and third 
prize-winning stories will appear in subsequent issues 
of the magazine. Manuscripts must be in the English 
language, between 10,000 and 25,000 words in 
length, and must never have been published before. 
Judges will be editors of Partisan Review and The 
Dial Press. The latter reserves the right to publish 
in a book the prize-winning novelettes and any others 
submitted for the contest. Royalty arrangements will 
be worked out with authors whose novelettes are 
selected for inclusion in the book. Partisan Review 
reserves the right to publish at its usual rates those 
manuscripts submitted that do not win an award. 
If in the opinion of the judges no manuscripts merit- 
ing the awards have been received, Partisan Review 
and The Dial Press reserve the right to withdraw 
any or all of the prizes or extend the time for sub- 
mission of manuscripts. All entries should be ad- 
dressed to The Partisan-Dial Novelette Contest, Par- 
tisan Review, 45 Astor Place, New York 3. 


Cyril Clemens, President, International Mark Twain 


Society, Webster Groves, Mo., announces an increase 
in the amount of its prize for the best limerick on 
Mark Twain, to $10. The new judges will be James 
Thurber, Frank Sullivan, and Clement Wood. All 
limericks must be in by August Ist. 


The Old Editor 


BEST BETS IN THE PULPS 


I talked recently with a pulp magazine editorial 
director. At one time he was editing more than 
a dozen magazines. Now he has three good ones. 
Why? That’s easy. The paper shortage. 

Much of the gamble has gone out of the pulp 
business. Paper now largely goes into those titles 
which have been selling well, with probability of 
low newsstand returns. 

Thus, for the duration, to those magazines 
which have made good, paper will be allotted, and 
from books with poorer showings, paper will be 
taken away. This condition is not propitious for 
the less successful writer. Now he must qualify 
for the well-established magazines, stay away from 
those on the limb. 

So far, the air-war and sports fields have suf- 
fered, while the love, detective, and Western books 
hold their own. The adventure field tends to be 
uncertain, because newspapers now supply much 
of that kind of reading. 

Another tip: Make your stories short. You 
can sell three 4000-worders more quickly than 
you can sell a single 12,000-worder. 


There is a very good chance now for free-lance 


writers in biographical, technical and general inter- 
est stories pertaining to photography.—E. R. Bennett, 
U. S$. Camera. 


uly, 1944 


THE A. & J. 
MARKET PLACE 


Reputable advertisers of miscellaneous products and 
services are welcome in this department. Rate is five 
cents a word firet insertion, four cents subsequent, eash 
with order; box mumber counts as five words; add ten 
cents per if checking copy te wished. Literary 
critics and agente, corres: ¢ echools, typists, and 
stationers, are not admitted to this column. All copy is 
subject to approval by the blishers, and readers are 
requested to report promp any dissatisfaction with 
treatment accorded them by advertisers. : 


EARN EXTRA DOLLARS WRITING Greeting 
Card Verse. Instructions, Buyers, 25c coin. 
Writers’ Service, Box 252, Blawnox, Pa. 


GAG WRITERS, NEED MARKETS? Addresses 
of buying cartoonists, tips. List, 50c. Defense 
stamp, coin. Bansett, 1708 Narragansett, Chi- 
cago 39, Ill. 


EARN AS YOU LEARN WRITING. This little 
book that tells how is yours for $1 
Order from author, Dorothy Banker, Box 36, 
Pomona, Calif. 


NEW, DIFFERENT! Your poems made into beau- 
tiful Greeting Cards, Folders—100, $1.75. De- 
tails, with generous usable samples, 25c. None 
free. HOBBYCRAFT STUDIO, Donelson, Tenn. 

SPECIALTIES FOR SALE: Lie Detektor; prin- 
ciple used is scientific fact; endless enjoyment 
for young and old. Quarter. FINGERPRINT- 
ING SET: Pingerprint your family and friends. 
All necessary equipment, with character analy- 
sis. Quarter. KWIP-KLIP HAIR TRIMMER 
AND CUTTER: Give yourself a haircut at home. 
Works easily and quickly. 35c. Dickson Broth- 
ers, 808 Elizabeth St., Anderson, S. C. 


WANT PUBLICITY? My personality sketches and 
achievement articles promote the beginner, give 
presige to the professional. I “interview” 
you through the mail, send you “okay” copies 
before submitting to your newspaper. Reason- 
able rates. Distinctive service. Query—postage 
required for answer. Naomi Margret Sevetson, 
Lakefield, Minn. 


EARN MONEY IN ANY CROWD. Call names of 
strangers; tell unspoken questions. Professional 
course mind reading, spirit writing, etc., $1.00 

postpaid. Scott, Box 31-C, Melbourne, Fla. 


“SEX-MARRIAGE GUIDE,” 50c. Intimate! In- 
structive! Uncensored. HIRSCH ENTER- 
PRISES, Spring Valley, N. Y. 


THE WITCH OF COLDLEDGE, 2nd Edition, 
ready for distribution. 35c. Don’t miss this. 
. A. Blackie Preston, P. O. Box 106, Tucson, 
Ariz. 


For years I’ve sold my filler articles to CORO- 
NET and other magazines. My sincere desire is 
to help others do likewise. Detailed instruc- 
tions, plus 200 PAYING MARKETS, $1.00. 
HIRSCH ENTERPRISES, Spring Valley, N. Y. 


WRITERS’ INSTRUCTION BOOKS bought and 
sold. Send your list for appraisal. Write for 
our list of new and used writers’ books. Hu- 
manity Press, 220 W. 42nd St., New York 18. 


ADD $5 to $25 a week to your present income 
using your spare time only. Full instructions 
for 25c, postpaid. Pettis Co., Vidalia, Ga. 


DON’T BUILD A HENCOOP ON A skyscraper 
foundation. Know your I. Q. Stamp brings 
method. B, A. Applebee, North Jay, Maine. 


MY NEAT, STAPLED BOOKLETS are ideal for 
publishing Articles, Stories and Poems. The 
price is right. Send for sample booklet. P. A. 
Blackie Preston, P. O. Box 106, Tucson, Ariz. 


I WANT TO WRITE REVIEWS of books for mag- 
azines, newspapers. Prefer Catholic. Frances 
Weitzel, 6826 25th Ave., Kenosha, Wis. 
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DISTINCTIVE STATIONERY, reasonable prices. 
Sample free. Stumpprint, South Whitley, Ind. 


EANSAS CITY POETRY MAGAZINE, 1314 Wald- 
heim Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. Cash payment for 
poems. Send for sample copy. Subscription, one 
dollar a year. 


GHOSTWRITER — Fifteen years experience in 
mending writing for marketing. I do not tell 
what to do. I doit for you. Refrerence Women's 
Who’s Who. Correspondence requires return 
he Natalie Newell, Coconut Grove, Miami 


GET ACQUAINTED, Men and Women. Friendly, 
romantic. (Stamp appreciated.) May Kennedy. 
Box 1443, Indianapolis 6, Ind. 


2500 NEW AND USED Correspondence courses, 
books; writers’ aids a specialty. Large 
list, 10c. Wanted—books, courses. Thomas E. 
Reed, Plymouth, Pa. 


SOMEONE TO CARE—that universal need. Join 
the FRIENDSHIP CLUB. Write Charlotte Kay. 
Box 670, Seattle, Wash. Postage, please. 


RECOGNIZED CATHOLIC AUTHOR with over 
300 yarns and 2 books published will mend and 
Slant your mss. for the Catholic market. Every 
help given to beginners. Advice free. Write 
= Morrow Phillip, 5346 Newport, Chicago 


GOT THOSE REJECTION SLIP BLUES? Let me 


be the bright — in your mailbag. Send $1.00 
r se of six cheerful letters. Vee- 


for summe: 
Mail, 918 St. Charles Rd., Maywood, fll. 


THE PLOT BOOK. Make Your Own. 
ots from published stories without 
. Solves your plot problems. Folio shows 
how. 50 cents. Also, tors Need Short Fea- 


to write 
2023, Chicago Heights, Tl. 
POETS: 100 current, authentic markets, with spe- 


cifications, 50c. Herrick, Riverview Street, 
Essex, Conn. 


NEED CASH? Spare-Time Homework Money- 
makers! Hundreds! Fully explained. Complete 
instructions, 25c. Homework Books, 814- 44th 
Avenue, San Francisco. 


A $100 A MONTH HOBBY AT HOME! No meet- 
pose, no soliciting, no manuscripts. Easy 
oyable pastime. Details, . r re- 
turned if not satisfied with hobby. ura Dick- 
son, Anderson, 8. C. 


THE PLOT BOOK. Make your own. Folio shows 
how to originate plots from published stories 
without plagiarizing. Solves your plot problems. 
Price 50 cents. Writecraft, Box 202, Chicago 

Heights, Tl. 


HERE IS A HOME BUSINESS, with your own 
hours and no boss. How to operate a newspaper 
os service, Details, 25c. Frank Dickson, 
808 Elizabeth St., Anderson, S. C. 


SAVE TIME ADDRESSING ENVELOPES, dress 
up your mail, use printed name and address 
sticker. 500 your o 35 each your favorite six 

in envelopes, all for $1. 

Details and sample for stamp self-addressed en- 

= JOHN STOVER, Box 1462, Santa Ana, 
alif. 


“SEX-MARRIAGE GUIDE,” 50c. D ed, inti- 
mate revelations. HIRSCH E RPRISES, 
Spring Valley, N. Y. 


INSTANT WORD REFERENCE “TOOLS.” Give 
exact word, emotion, and character reaction in- 
stantly. 1500 “Character Reactions” (18 Desi 
1000 “Live Adjections”; 1000 “Synonyms Said’; 

with orders “Virile Verbs” free. Complete set, 

$1. Writer Craft, Rt. 1, Box 64, Ojai, Calif. 


RESEARCH—CONGRESSIONAL LIBRARY, Na- 
tional Archives, Government Bureaus, etc. Odd 
jobs, simple questions, complex investigations, 
genealogy, ghost-writing, expertly handled. John 
Crehore, Box 2329-A, Washington 13, D. C. 


= 


| F you have a story under 6000 
words, that you think should sell, 
send it to me and I'll diagnose 
and advise where and how to op- 
erate—if | think worth while. 


There is no consultation fee, 
but there is a catch. You'll have 
to buy a copy (Two Dollars 
please) of my writers’ guide- 
book, ROYALTY ROAD. Don’t 
forget to enclose a return ticket 
for the child. 


“An entertaining readable book, full of good coun- 
sel, especially for beginning writers.’’-—Author & 
Journalist. 


“Royalty Road should be balm to every would-be 
writer.”—Writers’ Journal. 


“It is finely done and 1 enjoyed it immensely.”— 
Rupert Hughes. 


“IT have just finished reading ROYALTY ROAD, 
and I found it an exciting and stimulating exper- 
ience. It seems to me that Mr. DeJean has succeeded 
brilliantly in bringing a much-needed fresh and in- 
vigorating approach to the whole complicated business 
of writing fiction ...a definite value not only to the 
beginning writer but also to the professional author 
who . . . is temporarily bogged down.’’—Allene 
Corliss. 


“One of the few books of the kind that I didn’t 
want to chuck under the chin and say—hello, you big 
stiff, what d’ya think you’re doing!’’—Prof. Leon 
Dean, Univ. of Vermont. 


“You have written a very delightful book.’’—Porter 
Sargent. 


“A most interesting and entertaining volume. I 
should think it would be invaluable to authors, as to 
would-be authors . . very instructive to literary 
agents Arthur Jones. 


“It is sound and well written, and if any writer— 
especially a new one—cannot get much good from it, 
there is something wrong with that writer and he 
should shift his activities to bricklaying or house 
painting !’—Hubert LaDue (Larry Duke). 


“4 bright, easy style . .. braces the writer up, 
keeps him from taking himself too seriously, and 
gives him an approach through examples rather than 
dull precepts.”,-—H. M. Hamilton. 


Address: 


LOUIS DeJEAN, 
Box 197, Chatfield, Minn. 


PROFESSIONAL COACHING 
FOR A. & J. READERS 


Send your manuscripts to our Criticism De- 
partment. Get a complete report on plot, char- 
acterization, style; an expert analysis of mar- 
kets. Obtain the professional coaching counsel 
of the A. & J. Staff. 

We have examined the early work of thou- 
sands of writers, many of whom, receiving our 
constructive help, have later made magazine 
covers and book lists. 


Our research in current literary trends and 
writing methods, coupled with the judgment 
based thereon, are professionally at the service 
of Criticism Department clients. 


Let us see some of your work. 


You can be confident that qualities of crafts- 
manship and appeal will be completely rated. 
If we consider your manuscript has prospects 
of sale, with or without revision, our detailed 
personal report will include a list of prospective 
buyers. 

Criticism fee—$2 for first 1000 words, then 
50 cents a thousand to 10,000 words; over 
10,000, 40 cents a thousand. Fee and return 
postage should accompany manuscript. 


THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
CRITICISM DEPARTMENT, 
P. O. Box 600 Denver (1), Colo. 


SPECIAL COMBINATION OFFER 


89 WAYS TO MAKE MONEY 
BY WRITING 


New Revised 1944 Edition 


The Author & Journalist Staff has completely 
revised this Special Report, first issued in 
1935. Original title has been retained, but 
more than 100 different fields of writing op- 
portunity are covered. 

89 WAYS is frankly for writers who ask only, 
“How can | cash in on my writing talent?” The 
Special Report is a practical, down-to-date survey, 
covering fiction, articles, verse, and many types of 
miscellaneous writing. Treatment is terse, with 
formulas, taboos, length, rate and other informa- 
tion. Duplicated form. App. 14,000 words. 

Regular price is $1.50. 

During July, if you will send $1.75, you will re- 
ceive a six months’ subscription to The Author & 
Journalist, regularly $2 per year, and in addition 
will receive 89 WAYS. Use the convenient order 
form. (If you are already a subscriber, your sub- 
scription will be extended for six months.) 


The Author & Journalist, 
Box 600, Denver 1, Colo. 


Please send me a copy of the 1944 Edition of 89 
Ways To Make Money By Writing, and in addition 
enter my su ption for six months. I enclose 
$1.50 in accordance with your Special Offer. 

My subscription should be handled as an 

extension. 

[] Please send C. O. D. 

July 
Name 


Address 
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